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2. This manuscript contains six studies and a suumary, The six 
principal authors aro Generals Blumentritt, Foortach, Koch-Erpach, 
Roehricht, Von Sghell, and Westphal. The summary was prepared by General. 
‘von Natemer, 11 six studies deal with the sane topic, namely the 
historical develorment of OFH from the time of Clausewitz down to. the 
@lose of orld war II, The suthors are more concerned with the develop= 
nent of militery philosophy end dectyine than with organizational changes, 


3» This manuscript is 2 part of a serlea on the German’ Army High 
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Additional comments by Division Chiefs 


This collection of essays, all dealing with the same 
subject, will be read with interest and pleasure by 

the instructors and some of the students at the general 
service schools. While the material may not be as 
noteworthy as the writings of du Picq, much of it is 
similar in character. It varies from straight historical 
treatment through historical-analytical to straight 
military philosophy. It is not the type of writing 
which can be examined cursorily; it must be read 

slowly, carefully, ‘thoughtfully. 


If OCMH desires to reproduce all or part of this study 
"Nin parchment" I would suggest that only two or three 

of the studies be selected for this purpose. While 

all are excellent, and have somewhat different points © 
of view and treatment, they are necessarily repetitious. 
As to which studies are most meritorious or worthy of 
reproduction, there will probably be as. many opinions 

as there are readers. I am inclined to favor Westphal's 
study as being simplést, clearest, and easiest to read. 
Blimentritt is, as usual, entertaining and even profound. 
However, past the midpoint his essay seems to be rather 
loosely organized and inclined to wonder. I found 
Foertsch to be perhaps the most authoritative, but a bit 
ponderous. Koch-Erpach, not known to me, has an excellent 
essay which contains an occasional brilliant, if some- . 
what mystical, passage like: "Total war is a pearl 
necklace of. selected measures strung along a | strong line 
of conduct." 

Roehricht's essay could bé omitted. 

In case any of these studies are reproducted, von 
Schell's 9=page monograph should be included. His 
subject is motorization and mechanization, and he is or 
was the outstanding authority on this in Germany. | 
Von Schell graduated from the U.S. Infantry School at 
Fort Benning in 1932, and his lectures and wet eines in 
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the United States were much admired during The Thirties. 
During the war he "fell out" with Hitler and was retired 
prematurely, thus not attaining the high rank which 
his brilliant early career seemed to promise. 
Von Natzmer's summary is probably a distillation 

of Generaloberst Halder's views, and is thus entitled 

_ to careful consideration. However, it is as he says 
"a concluding word", and in a reproduced pamphlet 
should be placed at the end as a postscript rather than 
precede the other studies as a forword. 


W.S. NYE 
Colonel, Artillery 
Chief, Historical Division 
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The Topic Leader and Principal Author 


Oldwig von HATZHER, G86 
Goneralleutusns 

Date of Birth; 39 June 1904 | 
Place of Birth: Liegnits, Silesia 


General von HATZNER received training 

ee in the Dresden Infantry Training School in 

: , 1926, the Hannover Cavalry Training school 

oN in 1927 and in the Wilitary Acadeny, a . 
-; in 1936/37. 


Se 


tn vorld War IZ he served as chief of 

" . Operation staff at division level in Italy . 

: and in Busgia until 1943, In 1944 he was 
promoted te the rank of Generalmajor and 
aseigned to Arey Group Kurland as chief of 
staff, Promotion to the rank of General- 
leutnant came in 1945, in which year Gene- 

Fal von NAZZHER was chief of etaff in 
ae Aray Group Hord and later in Aray Group 

Nitte, both in Russia, 
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Phe Author of Appendix 1 


Guenther BLUMENT RIT? 
General der Infenterie 
Date of Birth: 10 February 1692 
Place of Birth: iunich, Germany 


Commi¢sioned as a second lientenant in 1912 
after training in the Dansig Officer Candidate 
Training School, BLUMANETRIZ? fought on the west 
and east fronts in World Yar I ae platoon, con~ 
pany, and bettalion leader, After postwar serv- 
fee in a volunteer_corps in Munich, Saxony end 
Silesia from January to October 1919, he was ase 
signed to the 15th Infantry Regiment of Germany's 
post-World War I Army, In 1920/22 he attended the 
War Colleges at Stuttgart end Berlin and in 1932/23 
continued his etudiee on history, political science 
and national economy at the Berlin University, 


Promoted colonel in 1938, Generalmajor in 
January 1942, Generalleutnent in December of the 
seme year, ond Generel der Infanterie in April 
1944, BLUMENTRIT? held many important assign- 
ments during World War II ineluding tours as 
Operations Officer of Army Groups in Poland 
and Frence in 1939 and 1940, Chief of Staff, 
Yourth Army daring the drive on Moscow in 1940- 
41, First Generel Staff Officer in Army Genoral 
Staff in Russia in 1943, Chief of Steff, Ob 
Weot in 1943/44, acting Commander of XII 9S 
Corps* in 1944/45, Coumander in Chief of 
@venty-Fifth Army in Holland in Narch 1945, 
Acting Commander in Chief of First FS Army in 
April 1945 and of Blumentritt Army in Verde, 
Hamburg and Luebeck from 8 April to the ond 
of the war. Generel BLUMENTRITT finally wae 
taken prisoner in Schleswig-Holetein on 31 
May 1945, 


* During this assignment General BLUMEATRICT 
was given temporary Yank as 88 Obvergrappen- 
fuehrer and General der renren Se 
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Ghe Author of Appendiz 2 


Hermann YOERTSCR, Ga 
General der Infanterioe | 
Date of Birth: 4 April 1695 
Place of Birth: Drohnow, vestpreassen 


After training in the Officer Gandidate School, 
Potedam, in 1913/14, HOBRTSCH served in the field 
forces throughout World war I, From 192) to 1925 
he received training for the post of sacistent chief 

of gtaff and in 1936, in the rank of captain, was 
appointed Press Officer in Berlin, 


When war broke out in 1939, FOURTSCH, then a 
colonel, was Chief of Staff, XXVI Infantry Corns, 
‘an position on the weatern front, ‘In 1941 he was 
assigned Chief of Staff, XII Infentry Corps in 
southeastern Burope, Promoted Generalmajor in 
194} end Generalleutnant in 1943, he remained in 
southeastern Europe until 1944, serving in turn 
ag Chief of Staff of Aray Group 2 end Army Group 
P, In November 1944 FOZBTSOR was promoted Gene- 
val der infanterie and transferred to the Kur~ 
Land front as commander of 2@let Infantry Division 
where he later served as Commander in Chief of X 
Infantry COrHS, 


Barly in 1945 General FORRTSCH assumed command 
of the Pirct Army on the western front, retaining 
that position until capitulation took piace on 6 . 
May 1945, 
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Phe Author of Appendix 3 


Rudelf Albert Fedor KOCH=EAPAGE - 
General der Kavallerie 

Date of Birth: © 9 April 1666 ~ 

Place of Birth: Munich, Germany 


KQCH@HRFACH joined the Army inmediately 
after leaving school in July 1904, entering 
the <d Royal Bavarian Ulan Regiment, Anabach, 
Bavaria, and in 1906 received his commission 
as aecond lieutenant with special royal commen= 
Gotions, After various assignments in Cavalry 
units, training institutions and abroad prior: 
$o August 1914, he served throughout World 
War I successively as special missions staff 
officer, battalion commander, General Staff 
officer on staffs at division end army group 
Level, as a member of military missions and 
as linison officer, In 1935 KOCH-ERPACH was 
promoted Generaluwajor and assumed commend of 
the 8th Infentry Division. Promoted Generale 
leutzant in 1937 and General der Xavallerie 
4a 1940 he was placed in the Army High Comand 


Officer Keserve in Nay 1941 after a brief spell 


es Senior.General Commanding XXXV and LX Corps. 
He was re-called to service in July 1942 as 
Acting Commander~in-Chief of VIII Infantry 
Corps and transferred in February 1945 as Gom- 
mander-in-Chief of LXI Panzer Corps, only to 
be relieved of thie staff and again placed in 
the Army High Command Officer Heserve in 
April, One month later he was re-called and 
aseigned comand of the First Army, 


& 
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The Author of Appendix 4 


Edger ROSHRIGH?, GSG . 

General der Infanterie — 
Date of Birth: 16 June 1892 
Place of Birth: Liebeu, Silesia 


ROEHRIGHS joined the Army in 1916 
after studying jirisprudence and philogo« 


“phy at. the Sroslau University. He vas 


promoted colonel in January 1939, at which 
time he was Chief, Operations Division, 
IV infantry Gorps, atationed in Dresden, 
In February 1942 he wes promoted Generale 
major, in April 1943 Generalleutnant. At 
this tine he was on the eastern front, | 
having deen sesigned to there in command 
of the 95th tnfantry Divieion., In May 
1944 General ROEARICHT eseumed commend 
of XEI Infantry Corps, in the south sec~ 
ter of the eastern front, 
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The author of Appendix 5 


Adel? von SCHELL, O90 
Generelleutnant . 
Date of Birth: 21 Auguet 1693 
Place of Birth: HMagéeburg, 
Sachson~Anhalt 


Adolf von SCHRLL joined the Infantry ae officer 
condidate in Harch 1914 end during World War I. 
reached the rank of first lieutenant, After the 
var he remained in the new 100,000-men Amay 
was allowed to maintain under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and in 1935 was taken over into the new 
Wehrmacht, remaining in service until December 1944, 


During his service in the Army, von SCHELL was 
detached for a three-year period of training in the 
Muenster and Berlin War Colleges as aesistant in 
higher staffs from 1926 to 1929, and also spent e 
year, 1930/21, as observer in the Infantry 3chool, 
Fort Benning, United States. From 1936 to 1938 he 
was Chief of Staff, Army High Command Inepectorate 
6 (Panser Forces), and from 1938 to 1942 Chief of 
Army High Command Motor Group, into which Inspec- 
torate 8 (Supply cervice Forces) had been consoli- 
dated. Simultaneously he held the post of State 
Commisciotier for Road Transportation from 1938 to 
1942, and that of Chief of the Hoad Transportation 
Branch in the Hinistry of Transportation in 1940/ 
48, It was during this peried that von SCHELL was 
prenoted to general renk, in 1940 to Generalmajor - 
and in 1942 te Generalleutnant. in 1943 came his © 
firet spell of service with the field forces during | 

' World War IZ, He was. assigned es Commanding 
General, 23d Penser Division in Norway and later 
in Frence, but in November of the sate year was 
recalled and placed in the Army High Command ‘ 
pri Reserve Pool and retired on 31 Decexber 
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The Author of Appendix 6 


X 


EKarl-Theodor Siegfried wSkPHAL 
General der Kavellerie, ¢S¢ 

Yate of Birth; 18 Mareh 19023 
Place of Birth: Leipzig, Germany 


After two years in the Junior Cadet Schools 
at Wallstadt and Raumburg, WESTPHAL entered the — 
Chief Cadet Center at Berlin Lichterfelde in 1917,. 
etaying there for one year, In 192) he underwent 
training in the Munich Infantry School and received 
his commission aa second lieutenant on 1 pecenber 
1922, 


During World Wer If he held aseignments as 
chief of staff at division and later at corps 
level on the western front, and wae then attached 
to the Franco-German Arnistice Cemmiesion in 
Wiesbaden during 1940/41, In 1941 and 1942 he . 
held the Joint poste as chief of staff and cpera~ 
tions officer of Africa Panzer Corps in Lydia, 
end in December 1942, in the rank of colonel, 
waa given commend of the 164th Light Africa 
Division. After a brief spell as Chief of Opera~. 
tions Division, CiG South Italy, he was trans- — 
ferred ae Chief of Staff, C10 Yeet, in 1944 ree 
taining that post until captured on 7 Hay 1945, 
He vase promoted Generalmajor in March 1943, Genee 
rallentnant in April 1944 ond General der Kavale 
lerie in February 1946, 
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fhe Theoretical Foundations of the Army High Coomand and 
Their effect Upon Ite Organization — 


A Concluding word to the Total work on the army High Command 


Ae Intredustiion 
The study entitled "Ary High Command" (OKH) may easily produce the 
depression that this agency was divided, lacked unity, and vesponded 


 dnadequately to the demands of the tim. The origin and development of 


the OKH, and the factors which influenced it and the Gonsral staff 
officers who made up this command have not been sufficiently covered 
in this study. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the fundamental concepts upon 
which the Arny High Command was based and the later developments hich 
| influanesd it be discussed in this "Concluding ijord to the Total iork 
on the Army High Command" to understand more clearly the internal 
structare of this’ command agency. The roots of these ideas, which so 
greatly affected the mental attitude of the German officer corps, lic 
in the decades before Horld var 1; for this reason this period is 
touched upon briefly. 

This summary pricartiy draws upon two sources: 

1, ‘he opinions and statements, obtained by interview and from 
the writings of the former Chief of the Gorman General staff of the 
- Army, Generaloberst Frans Halder. ‘They relate principally to Part c. 


2. The studies attached az Appendices 1-6 wore dram. up by Generals 
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These have primarily been assimilated in Part B. 


Blumentritt 
Foertsch 
Koch-frpach 
Roehrisht 
von Schell 
Westphal 


(Appendix 1) 
(Appendix 2) 
(Appendix 3) 
(Appendix 4) 


(Appendix 5) | 


(Appendix 6) 


etd 


These appendices deal with the subject in so much detail that their 


essential cantents could but be briefly summarized in this introduction, 


their incorporation in the text boing indicated each time. feferance in 


the text to the incorporation of the opinions of Generaloberst Halder 


has seened superfluous as the form and contents of this study aa a whole 


are based on them and have originated under Halderts direct influence. 
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Be The Period ap to orld yar I 


Almost without exception the important military leaders in Germany | 
passed through the school of the Gorman General Staff, Tho German 
General Staff, in the form in which the world knows it, was developed 
in the nineteenth century under Generals von Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, 
and at the end of the century came into prominence under Chief of 
General Staff von Moltke. from the very beginning the ental train~ 
ing of the General Staff was based on the philosophical "Book on War 
by Carl von Clausewita, which has influenced the military minds of 
almost all countries in the world. Clausewitz divests war of its in~ 
dependent existence and places it into its proper relation with its 
environment; he characterizes war as a weapon of the politician and 
the statesman, to ba used only as a last resort, Clausewitz also in« 
troduces the idea of total war, which requires the “release of all the 
energies of a country"; he analyzes the advantages and disadvantages 
of defensive and offensive warfare and points out the necessity of a 
timaly recognition of tha climax of a war in order that politics may 
come to the fore again as acon as the mitary fisans are exhausted, 

The more novel these and other precepts of Clausewitz were, the 
more effect they created. Moltke filled them with Spirit and life, 
calling war sae art, to which many sciences (are subservient"; Moltke 
gave evidence of his artistic ability and underatanding in this field 
in the wars during the last half of the nineteenth century. His con- 
ception of the "art of generalship", his pointed emphasia of the 
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primacy of politics in all matters of state had an extremely great ine 


fluence on the German General Staff, which was trained and educated by 
lioltke's authority, It is no exaggeration when Clausewitz! principles, 
especially Koltke's interpretation of them, are referred to as ths basic 
concepts of the German General Staff and consequently of ths silitary 
leaders. 

(For greater detail of these fundamental concepts cf. the studies 
by Generals Blumentritt, Foertsch, Kech-grpach and Roehricht, Appendices 
id, 2, 3 and 4). 

Unless k¢ xt up-to-date and modified according to changing conditions, 
principles degenerate into hackneyed catchwords or phrases, 

A certain such degeneration occurred in the beginning of the twantie 
eth contury under Chief of Ganeral staff count Schlieffen. He tock ona 
of Clausowitz' principles, tha battle of extermination, and eaphasized 
it with auch pointedness and grandiose one-sidedness thet this principle 


assumed the character of a panacea; Count Schlieffen wrote his familiar 


book "Gannae", not to relegate to tha past all tha other principles of 
Clausewite, but deliberately in self-defense against the untowardness 


“+ of the political situation of his tins, the impending Aight against supe- 


rior forces and the growing lethargy of German foreign politics. (cf. 


Appendix 1). 


Here already lay the roots of the one-sided military orientation of 
the German Ceneral Staff, The growing recognition thst neither skill 
nor effactive measures for the solution of Germany's problems could be 


expected of the political laaders isolated the soldier, who concentrated 
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more and nore on hig om partdeular sphere. Events that could have 

| brought new military knowledge, such as the Aserican Civil War and 

the Russo-Japansse ifar failed to recelva : proper appreciation; the 

| tactical aspects of tha Amerdean war of Iindependanes , aeGe the suse 
tained frontal warfare as compared to quick decisive engagements , 

were neither recognized ner evaluated in their full significance. 

With these military leaders, who wore excellently trained in all 
phages of the military sphere, but not at all trained in all fields of . 
- strategy — if this be interpreted as the coordination of political, 

- mental, economic and military forces of a country <=, the Cerman Amy 
went into World War I. The thsoretical foundations had not been exe 
panded in the period prsoading the war but had been limited to purely 
military matters; by way of sompensation this Spiritual demssne had 
been exhausted in its full depths, (Cf. Appendix 2), Thus the Carman 
| _Avay entered iforld War 1, commanded by military leaders highly trained 
in the technical aspects of warfare, but completely ignorant of the 
strategioal agpects, the coordination of the political, psychological, 
economic and allitary resources of a country. In the peried preceding 
the war thie side of the education of the German military mind had 
been completely neglected. (Cfe Appendix 2). 

The organization of the Supreme Anay Command reflected the re- 
sults of this training; an excellently trainsd comanier corps 
wielded the allitary instrumnt, but had no contact with the demesne 
of politics. Becsuse of this Limited background, the Supreme Ary 


a 
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Command was unable to aaneaiee of the idea or make plans for the possi- 
bility of total warfare. The material values were underestimated, the 
moral ones too strongly accentuated. 

World War I, however, became more and more total as it procressad; 
it required the "release of all energies of the state, P remarkable 
shortage of stiong psrsonalities outside the military sphere caused the 
economic organizetion of the country to be turned over to the military 
more and more. This expansion of the soldier's power, born of an emer= 
gency, resulted in an crronsous conception which threatensd to shift | 
the foundations of military command: After the war Ludendorff advocated 
the thesis of the primacy of the military commands that politics had to 
be subordinated to it and that in a crisis the military command was 
fitted to assume the overeali, leadership over the country. The absur- 
dity of this idea was realized before it had gained deep influence. 


(C£. Appendix 6) 


ane 
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Ce Th ) Period up_to gorld War II. 

During world war I the question of total warfare passed fram the 
stage of theory into that of solid reality. An analySis of this mate 
ter and evaluation of rolevant experience, howaver, was not possible: 


after the Treaty of Versailles only 2 few persons remained in their 


. old functions, most military men returned to the conceams of day-to- 


day civilian life, Continuity of ali ideas on the political and mili- 
tary level was disrupted; military men could not even broach the 


question of frontior defensa in a future war, let alone that of a 


total war, because the possibility of conducting a war did not exist 
at all. Neither political nor military activity was possible at 
that time, hence any dsvelopmant of tactical and strategical aili-~ 


tary ideas was limited. 

Only from 1935 on, after the declaration of Germany's military 
sovereignty and at the beginning of rearmament, could the theoretic 
scope be broadened. put oven here there wera set limits: the rapid 
rate of reurmament, dictated and increased from year to year by Hit- 


ler, encunbered the supreme military leaders to such an extent that 


: _ they could scarcely spare the time for theoretical considerations. 


The problemof government and wehrmcht coasand, of the prepara- 


- tdon for a total war became ever more acutely prominent. This problem 
also took hold of Hitler who tried to solve it in his om fashion, and 


at the same time to crush the power of the military leaders, whem he 


hated with all his soul because of their mental attitude. At his bidding 
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the Reich Defense Council and plenipotentiaries general were created 


88 cautious attempts at doing justice to the situation, but from the 


beginning were doomed to ineffectuality owing te the lack of organiza~ 
tion, the choice of appointees and deliberate collateral arrangemnt 


_ of functions, In the Reich Defense Geuncil, for example, the Wehrmacht 
: _,W8s represented solely by the figure of Keitel, who was neutralized 

oe every time by his counterplayers and could never assert himself aaeiane 
ve Goering. | 


The General Staff remained untouched by the problems of total war- 
fare; it not only had to carry the work load of the rapid build-up of 
the Wehrmacht, but it was intentionally restricted by Hitler te its 


military demesne, barred from aven the slightest view into other fields 
| of government, and was prevented from exercising any influence whatso~ 
aver on them. The realization that military warfare represents only a 
 gmall part in the interplay of political, economic, psychological and. 
‘ military forces during a war could not gain ascendancy over Hitler's 
. ~ dictatorial power. puring tha period of reermament the spheres wore 
7 kept strictly seperated. Hitler, who overestimted the German poten~ 
: Ee ; tial, retained political control; the control of the national econony 
= : - over-organised and it never becasm an effective forces the propa~ 
4 . ganda machine by ita very nature failed to achieve complote control. 
is In these three | sectors of national control the soldier had no gay at 
; as. uilitary control alone wae the concern of the Generel Staff. 


From 1935 on the formation of the new German aehrmeoht. was under- 


. _ talon in a rapid and generous manner. Past experience and modem 
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technical developments conbinsd to produce ‘an armed force that wuld 


be equal $o all requirenonts of medern warfare. In no other country 


| in the world was the motor so clearly recognised as a modem combat 


means and cade available te the armed forces as in Germiny (cf. Appen~ 


dix 5)3 on the other hend it is true that no other country was in the 

: : favorable position of having to re-create a new armed fores from the 
i beginning after an evaluation of ‘all experience hitherto gathered. 
“Lartwarfe and penser divisions were the external signs of the fact 


that the German military command was deeply iabued with the idea of 
motorised warfare. The campaigns sgainst Poland and Frenee in World 
var II have proved these ways of thinking to have been correct. 

the conception of motorized warfare could not be carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, either on the theoretical level or from @ prace 


 tdeal point of view, It was typical of the German General Staff's 
way of thinking to ekip not only ene but several Linke in the chain of 
| theoretical deductions. fut sven if the theoretical. conclusions were 


dram and the nature of motorized warfare was arseped theoretically in 
all its manifestations, these theories could not be practically evalu~ 
ated because of the limitation of the armament basis. luftwaffe and 


panser forcs were pressed into the narrow scops of German arnamont 


" gapenity, which had ohiy room for building up these modern arms, while 


all farther-resching, demands could not have been met. 
During this rearmament period another problem, the idea of & joint 


‘control of APNy, avy and Inftwaffe and the deaiind for a Tohxaacht High 


Conmand (OKN), a great, prominence. thts denand developed anto a 
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serious conflict between Hitler and the tradition~bound forces of tha 
German General Staff on the one hand and within the German General 

Staff on the other; this controversy was a decided hingrance to the 
ailitary command during sorld War II, 

There was only one organisation that embodied experience » tradi- 
tion, knowledge, and ability in the military field: the Arny General 
‘Staff, The Amey General staff, however, wag anathema to Hitler because 
_ Of its attitudes; it could not be allowed to gain control of the naw 
Wehrmacht and thus have this essential element of the state under its | 
influence. The Army General stare incurred Hitler's specific mistrust — 
and even his hate, not only because the pictator was ininleally dis- 

: posed to all superior technical knowledge, but particularly because he 
regarded the General Staff as the incarnation of the soldier's ethos, 
which was alien to his natures To craate an obedient ony, Hitler had 

to assure himself of the assistance of a few outsiders. These outsiders 


who were selected mirrorad Hitler's way of thinking; he believed that 
_he could rely only on individuals whe wore not too firmly bound te the 
tradition of the cenerall Staff and who went along with him in the Tield 
of improvisation, of rushing headlong, disregarding fundarental military 
concepts. The Army Gmeral Staff regarded the task of organizing the 


ORW as its own prerogative, and from its own point of view it was fully 
‘right in doing 805 : the men uho Were entrusted with establishing the 

OKW were not tho bearers of ite spirit and its philosophy, ‘This funda~ 
mental antagonism toward those individuals forming the new organization 
ied deliberately, and in part unconsciously, to the arny General Staff's 


meets ena eet anette 


other. 
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reputation of the OK. 

Frequent minor disagreements and irritations served to magnify 
this fundamantal antipathy; the General Staff refused to be neutral~ 


a ized and enly with reluctance subordinated itself to a new command 
: _ agency whose superiority they did not recognize. The leading person- 


alities in the Ceneral Staff of the Aray were convinced that the new 
OKW simply could not fulfill ite task, since the best minds were to be 
found only in the reservoir of the General Staff, and they were not 


- called upon for this now office because Hitler detested their ties to 


the: detested General Staff spirit. 
Thus, there arose from the beginning an antagonism between these 
two command agencies, into which both sides maneuvered theuselves ever 


mora deeply, reeaistance on one side producing equal resistance on the 


Another root of this battle lay in the political plain. It was 


inevitable that the persons in the OKW came more or less under the 


personal influence of Hitlor, absorbed the ideas of this social revolu~- 
tionary par excellsnes, and becam subservient to him in the political 


sphere as well as in 211 othera. It was, however, procisely these 


ideas, to which all individuals in Hitler's surroundings had to bow, 


that were repudiated by the General staff; hence, this was another 


surface of friction. 


The results of this persiatent opposition were far-reaching: the 
OKW was prevented from performing its task, which all sides had recog- 
nized ag necessary; its task was too great comparsd with the means 


alin 
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which were at its disposal for the. sasenlion of this task. A unified 
comand was rendered impossible by this double-tracked procedure. As 
ite influence wag limited to the: purely military field, the OKW was 

never in a position to carry on a total war. Horsover, as & result of 


the exelusion of the General Staff there were no personalities. avalle 


able to whom a Reich Marshal Goering as laftwaffe Commander in Chief 


or a Grand Admiral Raeder a9 Navy Commander in Chief would have bowed. 


On the contrary, these two branches of the Nehrmacht exploited the 


weakness of the OK¥ to gain an independence which destroyed all attempts 


at unification. 

One cannot help pesos oat the great tragedy that lay in this 
conflict : the need for a unified control of the sehrmacht was recog- 
nized by all persons involved; under politically Zavorable conditions 
& Wehrmacht was ereated which was more modern in spirit and in equip- 


mant than all the armed forces of ths neighbors and vinich needed some 


| such central control; a reservoir of parsonnel was available who were 


capable of solving this task; and opposition and lack of cooperation 
on all aides prevented this command from becoming the 2ffective force 
it should have been. 

Once again Hitler's inflwence in this conflict mst be brought out. 


me it wania ndoubtedly have been possible to Hitler to lift the Aray 


General staff toa higher level and entrust it with the central control 
of the gehrmecht; his own ‘impeatwous ideas he could have brought to 
bear by taking in a nusber of his Special confidants, who would not 


have disturbed the unity of control but would have been absorbed by 
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2 voir of best military leaders, doomad to impotence, viewod with utmost 
oe distrust by the national leader, and in the course of the war it degen- 
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this body. Hitler did not choose this autts way, vecauss he could not 
overcome his infinite antipathy to the General staff and regarded the 
General Staff as nothing but a hindrance te his plans. On the contrary: 
he rejoiced at the progressing battle and supported it secretly and 
publicly, because it fitted his destructive principles to play all for- 
ces against one another at any time. | 

fkus the Wehrmacht sent into World War IL with an operations staff 
that was built on antagonism, lacked control over its branches (ray, 
Navy and Luftwaffe), and it had no influence whatever on politics, It 


was therefore incapable of performing its mission. 
On the other side was tho OKH with the Army General staff, a reser- 


erated to the status of a substaff for the control of the gastern front. 
A more extravagant waste of highly qualified manpower was hardly con- 
celivable. 


The regults of this conflict are more perceptive now than they were 


at that tims. 


The fact that the effects of this battle batween OK: ¥ and OKH pre- 


vented ths unity of control of the Wehrmacht during World War IL shows 


with unuietakable clearness that this battle was a serious mistake. 


_ The question arises whether this battle could or could not have been 


avoided. 


If a compromise between the contrary views had been reached, if the 


Army General Staff, disregarding all its scruples, had taken a deliberate 


eg, 


(AO 
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part in the control of the \iehrmacht -~ aven in this case the ultimate 


-yesult would have been the same. Hitler would not have overcome his 


infinite distrust in this case either. The divergence of the attitudes 
on both sides — of the revolutionary Hitler and the traditional General 


Staff -- was so great thet it could never have been bridged ‘by a temporary 


compromises The purely technical control of tha Wehrmacht ag a means of 
oe | combat would perhaps have been facilitated for a brief period, but the 


rift would have reopened very soon. Goering, who in all probability would 
have been the central figure of such an artificial creation, could only 
have aggravated the difficulties. 

The battle of minds could not have been avoided, nor could it have — 


‘been deferred. In ths last analysis it is seen to be a battle of funda- 


mental views between Hitler and the military leaders rather than a mere 


contention over the distribution of responsibilities. That this battle 


had to be fought precisely in the course of sorld war II is a particular 
tragedy, 2 special chapter in the history of this poriod, which abounds 


| go very mach in tragic moments. A decisive power sourcs, the central 
| control, remained closed to the Nehrmacht; it might have given iorld 


var IL a different courss. 


/s/ von Natzmar 
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The Basic Concepts of the Original OKH 
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The Or or tion of the OKH 


I. Basic Concepts 
& Clausewits: {he incorporation of war as a fonciacn of state, 


war 8s a political act, last resort. 


Appreciation 
"Clausewitz is a razor in the hanis of a child." During the semester 


- og 1932/33, after we had attended twelve lectures on Clausewitz given by: 
| Professor Dr. flze as part of ths "Reinhard* course at the First Arny 
Group Headquarters ami the University of Berlin, an astute member passed 


the above judgment. 


Tha Prussian, the German, the General, von Clausewitz was and ree 


”* maaned a Little known person. In his day only very fow understood hin; 
the masses were far too uneducated to read him, let alone understand 


him, His day was a tim-of gpiritual upheaval. ‘he great Gorman writers 
ef the 18th century, the "weimar circle", the penetrating idsologies of 
the French Revolution, the mighty political and military revolutions at 
the turn of the century, had also brought about a spiritual revolutdon. 

The rationaliem of the 16th century, the declining era of frederic 


— __ the Great, made ceed for a revolutionary idealism. The sequence to each 
; spiritual revolution is fanaticisg, an apne faith in the universality 


a of the new sot of ideas. 


If the masses remained as yet unaffected, they too, at the time of 


-_ 


 @Bined a little known person. In his day only very few understood hin; 
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The Original Organization of the OKH 


I. Basis Concepts 
& Clausewitz: the incorporation of war as a function of atate, 
war a3 a political act, last resort. 


Appreciation 


"Clausewitz is a razor in the hands of a child." During the seamaster 


of 1932/33, after we had attended twelve lisetures on Clausewitz given by 


een haste 


Professor Dr. Else as part of the "Reinhard" course at the First Army 


pan 
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Group Headquarters and the University of Berlin, an astute member passed 
the above judgment. 


The Prussian, the German, the General, von Clausewitz was and re< 


the masses were far too uneducated to read him, let alone understand 
him. His day was a tim of spiritual upheaval. The great German writers 
of the 18th century, the “ieimar circle ", the penstrating ideologies of 
the French Revolution, the mighty political and military revolutions at 
the turn of the century, had also brought about a spiritual revolution, | 
The rationalism of the 1th century, the declining era of Frederic 


the Great, made way for a rovolutiogary idealism. The ‘sequence te each 
spiritual revolution is fanatioiap, an absolute fadth in the universality é 
of the new set of ideas. > : 


if the masses remained as yet unaffected, they too, at the tim of 


i as 
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the ‘wars of liberation, stood on the threshold ef a closed door demand- 
ing entrance to the temple of learning and membership in the "state". 

The upper middle class, the intelligentsia, had siesady Lain thas 
forward step inthe days of Clausewitz and demanded equal rights with 
the forces of old established nobility. The cultural impulse was tre-. 


mendeus. Indicative are the many famous names of philosophers, poets, 


statesmsn, economists, theologists and - soldiers. The new liberalism 
had cane into being, with its high regard for spiritual values, for 
philosophy, and for humanistic trends of thought. 


But only a thin up sper-crust coujd break new trails, not the great 


mass of semi~illiterates. Their time had not coms yet. 


The officers' corps of those days was also in the threes of change. 
The great and solitary philosopher of Sanssouci, Frederic the Great, 
sought his friends among French philosophers, iIn his Coney he found 


. few kindred spirits. Toward the strong new Germanic spirit which was 


already developing this solitary thinker reuained skeptical. His 
general anid officers were men of virile purts, "characters," realists, 
brave soldiers of the old school - but no intellectual heroes. If the 
king wanted intellectual conversation in a situation where only officers 


_ were around he sent not for ciethen or Seydlitz but for dinterfeld and 


Schwerin. . 
The great bulk of the officsrs' corps consisted of staunch Tellheins* 


* A character in MINNA VON BARNHELE, a theater play by Gotthold Sphrain 
Lessing. Apparently Blomentritt considers Tellhsim typical of the 
courageous and intelligent but unsophisticated military officer of those 
days, excellent as a soldier and likable for his fuman qualities but 
sadly in bigher learning and in the social craves, perhpps even 

& little uncouth. 
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who were’ unsuited for tablestalk at sanesoucl, | 
Geathe's tim, half o century later, was marked by the ‘Franch revo- 
ination. 4s a champion of humanistic harmony, as ths son of an importa 
counciller, ss aintster ani friend of a duke and as an aeathete, Geaths 
was an enemy of a pleboian revolution from below; but he could not Cy 
cape tho spirit of revolution. | 
| -Gneiissnau, Scharnhorat, Clausowits and others were, honever, revo- 
intionaries. Thay were npolitdoal« officers and generals, 

Never have officers played such sn isportant part in Prussian state 
life ao during the lifatim of General Glaugarwi.tz. this small circle - 
was liberal, revolutionary, and effective. Thess con fought for their 
ideas at heme, sbroad, and in their king's om court. shay stood ty 
their principles, had to flee, were often in danger, but thay stood fast 
| end inexhorable. “After the amnesty following the vara of Mboration thay 
were brushed aside aa troublosone fighters. 

Goethe set along very wel with these offisera, and it was they who 
brought the Olympdan® te daclara that conversation with educated officers 
Bas @ source of particular satisfaction, Quite an adeission for Goathe. 


fie oan now suraies whit Glausewits was and wanted: 
ae CLansewite was the ehild of a great, revolutionary ported. 
be Conmemnty be mis a phtloeephar, for philooophy belonged 
te the foundations of insanatie exltare, _— P 


* ha the claak of Corwen Literature, Coothe is often called the noiympian" 


Appendix 2 
Ce He was psychologist, for, along with Goethe, he realized 
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that the nature of man did not permit rational weighing and masuring, 
but rather that the Smponderables ruled supreme, 
‘de He was a politician, for the leading military thinkers were 


politicians in those days, active, often passionate ones. 


®- He was a patriot, and as a soldier deeply impressed by the 
collapse of Prussia. Clausewitz was capable of intellectual, hatred and 
his whole book on war is fanatic and totalitarian. (Read his chapter 
on the nature of battle. You will find no humanitarian considerations, 
only a "you or I.) 

£. He had 4 disciplined mind, not inclined, in spite of his 
fiery spirit, to let himself be carried away by any violent. emotion. 
Though his passions might be:hot, his thinking was ica=cold. 

Such is the foundation upon which the military mind of this pure 


war theorist and philosopher was developed. His philosophic ideas, 


‘however, were and are of little interest to the officers! corps as a 


whole, whose education and training was aimed toward a amart soldierly 
bearing and courage in battle. 

With this officers! corps we won the victories of 186k, 1866, “1e0/n, 
1914/18 and 1939/45, even though we lost the Last two wars. Surely there 
mast have been something imposing about this limited, strict, practical 
education. The officers of these victories had for the most part no in- 
terest in polities, indeed, thay were inclined to reject, aven to despise | 


| politics. A very excellent and practical instrument. of war was our brave, 
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"understood their fellow soldier Clausewits. Having collected a suit- 


style and containing long invelved sentences — so different from their 
| drill manual, and unbroken by ludendorff-style sentences auch as "I am , 


- other learned scholars. True, he ws also studied by professional 


om 


efficient, and sacrificing officers’ corps! 

But a Clausewitz most of than could not understand. Precisely 
because they had been trained as they were, Clausewits remained ob- 
secure to them. It was suspectad that Clausewits really was somebody, 
and because they heard that he was widely read and commented on by 


learned men, especially abroad, they, too, wanted to show that they 


able set of catchewords and phrases from his writings they would cite; 
"is Clausewitz so very appropriately says seseoe" 


But they had not understood what he meant. As practical officers 


devoted to their dsily duties it was not to be expected that they would 
Spend svenings reading an 800 page book about war, written in an archaic 


a soldier. My life was devoted to duty. War is necessary." «— plus 
his incomprehensible, tiring psychology and philosophy, and all his 


_ theorising. That was no reading for the very busy average officers. 


After struggling with some twenty pages the book was laid asids as too 
obscure and with the consoling thought that it was in any case obsolete 


and no longer valid. 


So it happened. that the professional soldier Clausewitz was not 
\ oes 
Studied by regular officers, but by retired officers, professors and 


soldiers, but unfortunately abroad, chiefly in fussia (te this day), 
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“interest of the leading minds in the officers' corps abroad. As a re~ 
sult, and regrettably 80, Clausewitz was moh better understood abroad 


than by his ow people. In Germany wo find Clausewitz ramained in the 


a ; forth, in Clausewitz! book is of course now quite obsolete and can only 
be of interest for historical studies on these subjects. Of continuing 


. dnterast are precisely these basic philosophical and psychological con- 


ef Frederic the Great, but more particularly, of courss, with the de=- 


ie all he wrota concerning armanont and organization is obsolete. As to 
Ee _- strategy, the book still contains a few useful principles worthy of pre~ 
oe sent coneideration. of antes and even current value are the psycho- 


ce 4 philosophical salir which we aetoruuaee neglected | to study. 


~D- 
| ipaniz 
in France, in the U.S.A, in cngland, Japon, Spain, and Italy. tTrans- - 
lated inte all languages this phenomenal work captured the very special 


university Libraries. 


gverything concerned with tactics, armament, organization, and so 


cepts apparently so difficult te digest. 
Clausewits' source material begins with the histerical war records 


velopments of his om time: the wars of Napoleon and the wars of libera~ 
tion. for Clauserd.tz these wars wero modern to a high degree. Conse= 

quently his teachings wore ‘based on these experiencese Today, ‘of eiacaa. 
about 75% of his operational gtudies, about 90% of his tactical work, and 


‘The Mesential 


The nabure of ware. 


without philesophical considerations the nature of war cannot be 
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discussed at all.. It is a problem and topic of intorest not only to 
professional soldiers but to all people, 

it is a controversy of ideolegies, the interpretation of "God", 
and the nature, purpose, and maaning of human life. It is a conflict 
of reason and intellect. shy is war allegedly necassury? Is it really 
Cod's will to destroy human, spiritual; and material values? Is this 
destruction, misery, and distress without purpose? Not only man's can- 
science and emotions, but also his intellect rebel against it all. 

Yet we still have wars and have had wars as long as wagieind itself 
has existed. There has always bean violence. Great soldiers, politi- 
cians, and philosophers have made their opinions on war widely known. 
There is conflict everywhere, both visible and invisible, upon our 
small and insignificant planet. what a cruel struggle in the animal 
world, in the seas, all against all, survival of the fittest; what 


silent conflict in the plant world, even geological strife which goes 


| unnoticed for thousands of yearst 


Is it not a presumption on the part of mere man, from the philo~ 
sophical point of view, if he considers himself so superior and impor- 


tant as to be outeide of nature's laws and assumes that the apparently 
cruel law of "equilibrium through violence" should not apply to him? 


If so, can God then, who allows all this, be so omniscient and omipo- 

a . 
tent. Indeed, if wa accept the simple concept of God as taught by the 
Church for easier understanding, then it ie Cod Himself iho “sends" war. 


So the problem of war mst be viewed from all aides, obejetively, 


exploring the pros and cons. Any other courss would be narroneminded, 


ee, 
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Agroasant ta handy to he expected, tat that i no reason fer aaking. 
enenies of those holding difforent opinions. 

-—« Chausewits as.a soldier and philosopher arrives at tho concinaion 
- that war de inevitable a9 soon as the rules of politica no longer are 
, effective and the media of diplonasy cen no longer find a, solution. 

Clearly and unequivocally he establishes the principle that polities 

alone is the controlling elament and mst remain so even in wartios. go 
that oven if war is ultima ratio regumt, the power avatlable to the poli« 
ticlan, the extension of polities -— an extension with other, pblitary 
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cmana se Wa ieeleal Sonatieiek follows that polities ‘chould riot be inter~ | 


rupted | or terminated by war, tut met remain in control. . 
Bismarck acted in conformance with Clausewlts' ideas, although he is 
gearcely likely to have read Clausewitz. Bismarck's politics were such 
before, during and after the ware @f 186), 1866, and 3870/71 that things 
ware made easy for the soldier, He bakieved in war on a single front 
and numrical superiority. He prevented coalitions, allayed Amending 
interventions by others, used foresight in planning future relations 
with former enemiso, Biemarck had frequent conflicts with the regular 
‘amy carserists, fighte with the king ond his military odvispra and even 
with the denigods of the Genarak staff, but nob with Noltke personally, 
| Clansontts would have rejoiced at ths relationship betusen politics 
: and war daring Bisaarck's times | 
World war I, from the Cemsan point of view was a soldier's war and 


® the last arguient of kings 


stony He GALS! fee eee tage nate nae ee Loe! 
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neither before 1914 nor during 1914/18 was it controlled by polities. | 
Ludendorff was obliged to mingle with affairs that were not his concem. 

in "ngland and France, on the other hand, very strong politics were 
controlling. In 1914/1¢ Clausewitz would have wept over his Germans, 
rejoiced at the politics of the anemy. 

German polities during 1939/45 quite similarly ceased all at ance 
to exercise control and the bloody work was left up to the. avldier, 


even more so than 1914/13. Clausewitz would have wept very much. 


2 War is an act of forces, a fight Katweal two men mitiplied many tims. 
Fower, mind, will, cunning have only one aim, that of absolute victory, 
of destroying the eneny, ane is, making him completely defenseless (in 
other words, | it is not the aim necessarily to kill him). 

To this end an absolute straining of all physical and mental energies 
is necessary. ns a 

According ta Clausewitz warfare / ds ets visualized as being total 7, 

If one of the two adversaries or even both of then would bocone Jax 
| or tired or "considerate", it would no longer ba fight, & Wale 

I believe that Clmsewits was the first champion of total warfare, 
which he could not know at his tims. ‘ho intensity, the fanaticism of 
modern total warfare is fully Clausewits. 


\ . 
3. To achieve this total warfare he sought the destruction of the enemy's 2 
“-  ammy, “ the instrument of the enemy's politics. From this the logical step # 
'- "was the tactical battle of extermination". | 


a | ~2hye 
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: One én understand this development by comparing the type of opera- 

: tions during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ‘with those developed 


5 4 by Napoleon we two epochs which are so familiar that explanations are un- 
- necessary. - | 
| The first epoch had small, highly vulnerable, compreassd mercenary 


ee arnies spread out over large areas. ‘The art of warfare was not the heavy, 


_ thick fighting, but a skillful, evasive maneuvering through almost geo~ Pe 
: metrically calculated marches and movements around the enemy. ‘In this a 
manner one forced each other to evade, one maneuvered onself out of the 7 
_ sounbry and was glad if ons succeeded in doing so without a battle. 

. The second epoch brought the mass amies, who wore inbued with the 
--yevolutionary spirit and the ruthlessness which it ereated. It was an 
all embracing concept of a new free spirit and lack of restraint -—- in 

: a word, the revolutionary tempo of ideological campaigns. Napoleon 
"sought the battle passionately ani rejeieed wien he had finally cornered 
“the enemy. 

| Clausowits derived his doctrines from Napoleon and ths German ‘ars 
of Liberation, in other words, from two wars that from the beginning were 
imbued with the nationalistic: spirit. Hence we already see the anoroagh 
: of total warfare, of war of the masses. ‘iar becoms the destiny of the \ 
‘ entire nation. Clausewits only drew the conclusions. 

: Up to this point’ ugood old" Clausewits was still, fairly intelligible 
to many an officer. The battle of extermination, was a conclusion 


approved by the average officer. 
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vane! 
Clausenits seid that to destroy the enemy was the objective of any . 
operation. ‘This idea we shall carry to its logical conclusion. 
| And thus arose after Clausewits the era of the idea of absolute 
so extermination, and military man were instructed te perfection along 
at this line. We shall coma to it later in the following socticns of this 
‘Study. 


4. One further point brought out by Clausewits was the need to recog~ 
nize the turning point or apex of a war. This is of particular concern 
to the German nation. 

Clausewits masterly described the nature of the manpower and econo- 
mic resources and the limits which are consequently set to the political 
and military aspirations of a country. 

His liberal education which included the philosophy of the ancient 


i Greeks taught him the principle of moderation and balance in all things. 
a He knew the danger of going t90 far. He compared warfare to the trajoc- 
tory ofa projectile - ~~ first tha powerful impotus and driving force of 
_, , the shell as it leaves the auzzle and soars to an apex at whieh tine the 
i -@riving force has dissipated and the shel falls rapidly to the ground. 
‘ Here the philosophar and psychologist , tha thinker and calculator 


arama his cool, general-staff=lika conclusions, 
In World var I the apax was in 1916, 
In world’ ‘War II it was in 19434 
ce Political ly these two. wars had already baen lost, but from the mili= 
tary point of view 1918 and 1943 were the apices, 
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5e But Clansewite gave us atéli HOPE. He analyzed completely the use 
of ths attack, defense, delaying fight, retreat, ‘cunning and felts 
| furthermore he recognized the high value of the ability to wait, of 
-@vaaion, of the surprise attack, the ‘flashing sword of retaliation, 
which catches the overconfident oramy completely UNAS s 

These chapters, too, were apparently followed during world wor I 
only by Hindenburg and indondordf during 1914 and 1925 in the estes 

On ths whole the two world ware were o neglect of the dectrines 
of Clausewits, | 

fe all hed turned toward 8 grandiose, ini itself impestzig, eno- 
sidedness and could see only ons chapter of Clausouits', namely the 
atabborn battle of extermination. The free mind, tho art of warfare, 
had been ignored, 


6. fleo Clausawits taught that a war my also be waged and tanninated 
| by the capture of the enony capital, by the cutting of communications, 
by operations deep in the rear, by carrying the war to the civilian | 
population, and eo forth. He was very mmifold in his mans, 


‘Bisotive Gritioten 
Clausewits tried to wits his book from an objective point of view, 
But he sneer reterned to his oun tins.’ 


in conformance sith Clausewita' principles, that the German General 
- Staff was so trained. but one who reads these prefaces will realize 


eee 
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Appandix 1 
There is no doubt that the true Clausewitz was more attentively 
Studied abroad than in our om country. There can also be no doubt 
that politically and militarily we have not conformed our actions to 
the doct#ines of Clauserwite while our eizmies have done so. There 


can be no doubt that prominent names in prefaces ami dedications to 


the Book on War have pointed out that the German officer was educated 


that these men betray the fact by the manner in which they act as 
champions of Clausswitz that they thenselves have not understood him 
at all. There can, however, be no doubt either thet Clausewitz natural- 
ly assumed ideal conditions, which have not existed in Germany in recent 
years. 

(1) Frederick the Great and Napoleon I wera their om statesmen 
and generals. Harmony was. insured. it is not possible in our tim. 
In both world wars we lacked the politician Frederick ana ths politician 


Napoleon. ‘The soldier was left to his own devices, 


(2) Germany lay in the heart of gurope and was surrounded by great 
powers that from 1871 on did not view her rapid rise with friendly eas 
To bide one's time to plan a strategic defense with a "flashing sword of 
retaliation" at the proper time is doomed to failure from the beginning 
because of demands of space and time. Geman offensive thinking shich 
ruled tha army from the Supreme Command down to the plateon, squad, this 


_ grandiose one-sidedness was tha result of the German geographical position, 


~Be 
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Germany could only maintain itself militarily by assuming the offensive. 
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It had to attack quickly and decdsivaly, and could not afford a long 
drawn-out War's 

(3) Our eromies lay on the outside. Strategically they could stage 
their troops around the fortrass Germany for a period of several years, | 
complate the encirclement and then attack in mitual cooperation. They 
could wait until the German ferce had overextended itself and then, fully 
prepared, swing the "flashing sword of retaliation", 

(4) We had to harry for we could not live leng in the fortress 
without supplies. Our enemies had time; the whole world brought the 
vital supplies from outeide while Gemmany was unable to cut them off 
decisively. 

(5) Se frequently had to overextend ourselves, bacauss of economic 


reasons we needed further space and resources to carry us through the War. 
Our enemies, as besiegers, constricted this space from outside after sach 
offensive. - 
Since Clausewitz did not yet know an air force, constriction of 
@ach epace by the air force will not be considered at thie tim. 
Clausewitz is not outdated in those chapters that deal with philoso- 
phy, psychology, character, ispomderablas, mind, ami alternating effects 
between politics and warfare. In all other fields his book naturally is 


neo longer true. 


a od 
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Unfortunately we have studied Clausenits too little, nbile our 
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eneaies have done 60 teo carefully. 


We mst eliow, howver, thet often iaportant principles could not 
be applied in cur eitastion vile our enemies were in a poottion to do 
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Gensral von Cleuseuita! basic political, pa cassita ted paycho= 


logical ideas, howsver, have been proved to be sore valid teday than ever. 


The conception of war being total was prophetic. 

The recognition that warfare is largely influenced by psychological, 
inmaasurable influences ic correct. Rapoleon said that war is 100 per 
cent psychology. this is greatly exagg 
tre, | 

te pistare of the ideal, general 1s still the gowl of all striving, | 
military gen. That politica mst maintain the upper hand and keep poll- 
tical contral firmly in their grasp is more true today than ever, 


rated, but 50 per cont of it is 


Sehlieffen: xteminatdon idea. Cannac, Lauthon» 
Tho Prussian Gensral, Staff, which the world hates, fears, atissoui= 


— edgee and — ednires ae the German Ganeral. staff, was formed by Uoktke 1. 
. _ Before it was only a sodest adjunct to the war ainistry. 


\ 


Moltke I gredually separated it from the war ainiotey during the 
wars of 166), 1866, and 1870/71. Moltke hinself waa unknowm, and only 
after the three victorious wara was he placed on the cane level with the 


two strong figurea Biamrsk and Roon. 
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fhe General Staff always had the reputation of a somewhat mysterious ; 

art, respected, even admired, but not always loved. 

Poychologically this ie particularly interesting. 

ts Rvery General staff officer had been specifically selected. This 


\ 2 fact alone had to place him apart from the average less intelligent 
officers The General Staff officer represented the intelligentsia in 


all countries and 90 was placed in « certain envied or not envied con- 


trast to the unsophisticated, honest line man in all armies, This we 

find in all armies. In addition there was a special uniform, a strong 
General Staff Corps esprit de corps; there was quicker promotion, 

greater chance for advancement to high statf Jobs. One suspected that | 
every General Staff in the world worked "quite secretly", and mysteriously. 
‘Civilians ; depending upen their ideology, regarded these Ganeral Staffe 
‘with admiration and awe or with mistrust and malice, iverything that is 
secret provokes the masses. and everything that has esprit de corps is 

_ @isliked. People do not like the unusual. - 

But only through psychology and philosophy can ons zot to the bottom 


: ef these imponderables, 


The General Staff became ever more indispensable then before after 
. : the development of new modern weapons, mathods of transportation and when 
os arnios nunbered millions of man. 

| But it also became ever more specialized, at the expense of the hu- 
- anistic general education which Cleusewit?, Gneisenan, Scharnhorst ad- 


sees ert 


of hie tims often had many secondary interests outside of their duties. 


ae I, and for that reason mich more one-sided. The specialist was very 
| highly thought of, but as an. all-round educated man in the sense of 


Be Goethe, Cnelsenau, Clausewitz, Moltke he was lacking. 


: : : admirable things as far .as work, organization, improvasation were con- 
“earned, tut the general spirit was no longer that of past tims. It was 


the same process that took place in all other occupations, where one be~ 


: be' silent. Gneisenau and Scharnhorst were outspoken and exerted then- 


we + selves. 
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The curriculum more and more emphasized tactical operations. ivery : 
thing else was secondary to tactics. The workload and the working speed 
increased more and more. A liberal education gave way to specialized | 
technical knowledge. Moltke still had time for his other interests - 
geography, history, languages, mathematics. He was fond of msic, painted, 
wrote novelettes, was a philosopher, and was content to retire from the 


service as a major, This was Moltke, who like many of the officer corps 


Bub the quick evolution of science and technology produced every~ 
where, including the military profession - that is in the General Staff - 
the highly qualified spacialist. 

The exponent of this medern General Staff was the great Schlieffen. 


This grandiose one-sidedness of the General Staff machina achicved 


cam the victim of the mterial, mechanical, nervesracking machine age. 
A brilliant mind triumphs over personality. At times it is wise te 


a 
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The highly venerated Moltke however could be silent when opposad . 
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by supsriors. He was no fighter in this respect. Count Schlieffen also 
recognized William II's shortcomings in the military field, but oven he 
wags acquieseent, accepted his orders, and later made ‘sarcastic remarks. 
the solseeal digure of Hindenburg, too, was silent in 1914 when his 
inconvenient chief Ludendorff was dropped, and he was silent when his 


emporor searching for a hold directed his eyes upon him in the dramatical 
sessions before 11 November 1918. 
Von Seeckt, a great soldier, was silent whenever it was unsafe or un- 
- practical to spaak up and to oppose, and the most recent period of our 
| drama shows without names having to be mentdoned how very often soldiers 
have been silent when a Gneisenau, a Scharnhorst, a Bluecher, a Baren Vom 
Stein would have fought. 
It is quite understandable that Schlieffen worked out the pure exter= 
; mination idea, the Cannas, the Leuthen, to the highest power. 
He had to do se, becanse he no longer had a Bismarck as controlling 
| help, and a two front war seemed absolutely certain. 
The only remaining mode of defense was the quick, destructive 
attack. If, howaver, this failed, then the Fortress Germany would be 


in a very bad position. 


Recognitions 


Our General Staff, to which we felt it a great honor to belong, was 


in an even more vulnerable and dangerous pogition.than the officer corps. 


33m 
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Moltke I and more so the great Schlieffen made the General staff 
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into what it was. Diligence, fanaticism for work, orgenizing talont - 
Lor organization, specialization, conception of duty were its strong 
points. Crandiose one~sldedness » depreciation of humanistic general 
-@ducation were its weaknesses, | 
| The idea developed since 1871 that the end justifies the means has 
unfortunately caused a moral degeneration in all aspects of life. 

The more intelligent @ man is, the shrewder he is, therefore 
_. Gleverer and more careful; the more simple, the more open and un- 
= blaged. 
Sven today among our people we recognize this truth. 


c. The idea of total warfare, nihich had not been grasped in its 
full. significance. 

Between 1919 and 1939 one did not like to hear the total war spoken 

of for several reasons, but now we: know that modern warfare is not only 

total but "totalissimus", 


Total warfare is somthing barbarous, original. we fecl ourselves 


Zz taken back to the primitive ages. No one conceived that the hoped-fer 


_ progressive evolution of markind would be followed in ite wake by a war~ 


“fare still more total snd mora comprehensive, 


Faraighted men envisage with apprehension a poassibl:. future war as 
a war of absolute destruction, of absolute totality, not only in a tech- 
nical-chemical respect but also in a moral, spiritual, philosophical one -~ 
_& war without law. | | 


3h 


Appandi.x i 
Before 1914 either fallin or Walther Rathenau had Suggested to the 
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+ Emperor or prominent ministers and soldiers not only to prepare the 
| ailitary mobiLiestion te the last detail for a future war but aleo the 

economies one, but this idea seemed so novel at tha tise that it was ig- 
: ~ nored. 


These two man, however, ware men of world, large businessmen, who 


understeed the economic nature of modern politics, and the totality of 

modern warfare. | | 

Modern warfare with its general conscription, with its millions of 

; | men, with the alr force, which more and more became the dominating form 
“of war, this modern war of coalitions, of technology and seienca » of 

z ; Paees and physics, the war of the engineer and the laberatory, the 

| war of "either - or, of syou or I -= this war mst be total, Actually 

Fe - it involves a nation's entire population, makes no difference between 

: . soldier and civilian, between fen, women and children. 

- Who still discriminates today between Nmportant« and "unimportant" 


“for warfare ? sverything is important for warfare, hence everything 


ES : ‘at be combated. The spirit also mst be made dead, the will paralyzed. 


e Propaganda ia the fourth branch of the armed forces, ite effact is 
_Ammanse « 

What means of warfare are not pevatt bad t in ies toaay? The 
_ large-scale bombing of ‘residential sections was nowhere anticipated. 


aes 
f : 


ef a past age has. been buried in 1914/15. 


se - war of technology, of Enea; of totality and even a new form of 


more total and absolute. 


ce with legal mans, Laws do not change the ways of evolution unless mn 
_» change == which for the tims being can hardly be expected. 
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Hence it can be said briefly: 
The twentieth century brought the total war, any war in the future 
would make sorld Wars I and II seems child's play. The old, gallant war 


The developmont in 1916 of the steel helmet marked the era of a new 


bravery. 


From 1916 until today warfare has become and wlll continue to do so, 


I see no possibility to bring about a change with human, that is 


I.. Evolutionary Foundations. 


_ he Before the Beginning of Rearmamont. 


ae Influenes of World war I. 


Gutside of the rapid development of the technical means of 
warfare (armament, communications, motorization of the entire civil life, 


etc.) we also wont into World War I with improved morale and notably im- 


proved tactical developments. A long time previously thers were thought- 


ful soldiers who warned, others who doubted, whether these developments 
woul still correapond to the progress of technology. Only after 1916 did 


en, 


© @chool of movement, of tho tactical meting engagemnt from the marching 


_ colum. {ie were auch quicker than our quickest enonties. ‘In addition, 
ee marching, HKesults were excellent, but our strength was overtaxed. 


i. ip able, whose capacities ware limited. with the old methods of the mounted 


” infantry and cavalry division we tried to overcome and master strategically 


of the airplane was soon recognized, it had not been developad in 1914. 


_, before 191, in Germany, also in Austria, but the ideas had not been ac- 
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wo realize that the war had assumed a new face and a new spirit, techno- 
logy, industrialization began to march ahead and only hesitantly did we 


follow. put let us not linger over the developments, much as could be 


.aaid of tham, The essential thing is the philosephical considerations. 


Our operations in 1914 in the Gast and the Nest were based on the tested 


envelopuent was attempted. This meant sweeping and marching, marching, 


Large areas had to be covered quickly. But only man and horses were avail- 


the modem large spaces. Napoleon I's operations in 1805, 1806 and espe~ 


cially in 1809 and 1812 were as imposing ag they were sweeping, and although 


the motor was already being.widely used in civil life, our methods had not 


changed from his time. There were a few motorized units on the enveloping 


wings both on our side and on the Allied side, but no divisions yet. It 
was too soon, but in 1914 there was already the possibility of motorizing 
a few units to employ them on the enveloping wings. Although the value 


The capabilities of the tank were recognized as a possibility long 


cepted by the authorities. 
During World War I technology including the moter on the ground and 


oe a 2 acc Lies 


7 ee, 
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: in the air developed more and more. If Germany did not take a more 
aggressive part in the development of mechanized warfare and the de- 
velopment of the air force » it was only beacause of a tendency toward 
conservatism: and the lack of materiel. By the end of the war mecha~ 
nization of war on the ground and in the air had developed consider= 

_ably, mich more on the cide of the Entente than on ours, which is 

% quite: understandable. 

: then Marshal Foch was asked shortly after 1918 what he imagined 

: the war of the future to be Like, se answered, wthe next war begins 
at that point of development where the World War 1918 left off.'' He 

|. forgot to say that it depended on the length of the interval between 


: the wars. 

2 It was clear for the thinking military man when ‘the guns wore 
 pillent in November 1918 that: | 

| a. Technology and materiel would becom more and more im- 
_ portant. : - ; 

: b. Motorized warfare had proven highly successful; only 

‘ through it was there hops of avoiding a stabilized iront and of being 
: a able to use tactics of free movement again with new more effective 


aay 4 means. 


py age. | 
.: de The tank would be a@ decisive influence in the future. 


After 1918 the problem wae: "How and with what meang does the art 


PRE ier TE a ed ee Cee ae take ek ee eee as ee ee ee ee ee SL es eee ee eno 


c. The air force would gain in importance; this was obvious 
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of warfare again receive life and spirit, in other words, opportunity for 
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strategic and tactical development 2" 
Mechanized warfare was already visualized but it took a long time 
| before the concept was recognized and put into practical execution. 


@ Von Seeckt, Reichswehr, Defense Idea Conditioned by the Period. 

After World war I the world sarlously believed in a world peace, 
disarmamant, and pacifism, Germany was disarmd. Her army consisted of 
one hundred thousand men of the Reichswehr with old weapons, without heavy 
artillery, without tanks, without airplanes, without armament factories, 
without conscription, in other words without reservas — all this as 
disarmament. France, however, did not disarm, and the Basten countries and 
_the Balkans increased their armaments, unless they had belonged to the 
Central Powers. The Red Army was only in the process of establishment, 
while Great Britain and the United States disarmed to a large extent. var 
was off. | 

Generaloberst von Seeckt saw his task as maintaining these 
one hundred thousand men and their spirit as the heritage of the old Army. pe 
He wished to keep these one hundred thousand out of the political party work- ae 
ings as 2 loyal instrument of the State, the Republic and the Constitution. 
Outside of that it was only possible to care for the spirit and maintain 


\ 
the tradition. ‘The high number of General Staff officers in the Heiche- 
-wehr, their staffs and troops were to nourish particularly this spirit. 
Ths first necessity in view of the domestic conditions was 


_ their armaments, followed their free literature. 


i most, the Maginot Line built, alliances concluded, and the defensive oe 


=39— 
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to solidify the professional army. 
The next step was to analyze why the war had been lest, what ox- 


gs perience it yielded and very,cautiously, how everything would continve 


to develop. One watched the other countries that had no limits for 


in France, the military country par excellence, not mich could be 


recognized. ‘verything remained as it was in 1918. Security was upper- 


Set-up organized tactically. Defense was everything and with French 


logic this system of safety first was expanded.and developed. 


Russia offered more. As a revolutionary country, unhampered by a 


tradition, it energetically turned toward technology, materiel, toward 


 tanke and planes. 


Great Britain's geographic situation alnays permitted great deviae . 
tions. Here Puller and Lidell Hart fought for the idea of movement, for 
tanks and mechanization. | 

Slowly but surely one old cavalry unit after another was mechanized. 
In the United states this process went quicker; Japan remained old. 
Military literature theoretically fought for all these problems. It was 
recognized that the atr forces had a future, and again it nas realized 
how the civil air service had increased all over ths world, 

ve algo visualized the tank in a now forn; but as yet it was not 
clear whether as an accompanying weapon and battering ram of the infan- 
try as in 1916-18 or as a saparate unit, a mechanized cavalry. 


Generaloberst von Seeckt believed in the highly qualified, mobile, but i 
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emall professional army, This will be discussed later. 
The situation of Germany being what it was from 1919 to 1932 the 


- gone hundred thougand men in the Reichswehr had practically no mpaning 


as the weapon of a foreign policy. 


3. Fusion of the Idea of the Mass Army with Infantry Charac- 
teristics. 


The mass army originated from the old idea of general con- 
soription as a genuinely democratic arrangement. The ideal was that 
every able-bodied man during a war had to render personal military 
service. , | 

In mora recent times the French Revolution revived the idea 


of the mass army. Hapoleon I became its exponent ani (for other reasons 


also) defeated the old professional armies of zurope with this national 


army until thess also adopted general consoription. Naturally other 
factors also played a considerable role, those not based on organisation 
but on a spiritual and moral revolution. The mass army permitted and 


demanded quite different control principles than the smll professional 
army. ‘The army of Napoleon I, when distributed throughout Zurope, had 
- to be controlled according to new ideas involving larger spaces than 


the armies of the Zuropean countries of the seventeenth ant eighteenth 
centuries. . . 
The effectivanesa of the arms was approximately the sam, 


oe . 
‘ i 


but the movement sand supply of tha mass armies was quite different. - the 


gould again be committed and replaced. Hence, the feared battle with 


; natural result. 


number of possibilities remained. On the other hand, the concern for 


 MASHeSe 
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formation of strategic ideas had to become more expansive, mora usurpa- 


tory. 


fhe preciousness of the professional army vanished, now masses 


its risk could now be sought, and the extermination strategy was the 


fhe military operation became dependent on tha organization. ‘The 
purely otrategic basic plan was dependent on the political situation. - 
The plan of an operation in itself wag Simplified, since a leseer 


organizational movement and logistics became more prominent. 
The controlling element was more and mors obliged to adapt itself 


_ to concept of mass armies and the organizational pattern.of the OKH was _ 
"of an apparatus for the control and especially for the organization of — 


During World War I mass armies fought against one another. van 


| Great Britain in its insular positdon was obliged to introduce general 
' gonseription in spite ef themselves from 1915-16 one. 


eeliione of troops were Janmed together opposing each other, No | 


7 : opportunity was left for frae bold manguvering of small amiss in large 


areas. The attack was started as an operating phalanx with a square 


battalion, The balance of power allowed no party to gain ‘supremacy, 
and the result was the defense, the digging in, the position warfare 


aaa 
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- with stable fronta, Any attempt at breaking this stabilised front by 


AP _ bogged down in a trench war. Thus, after both sides had suffered immense 


losses, the morale had also suffocated ~~ there were no more generals, 


_ te do so. 


1918. From 1919 to 1939 there was the interval of theory and practical. 


hee - 
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force (massed artillery, tanks, gas) did not lead to success or at any 
rate there wag no longer any opportunity for frae movement. 
World War I became suffocated by this massa of men and materiel, 


because there could ba none3 the general had to turn strategic and tac- 


tical organiser. The "coup dtoail" was no apre. 

In 1918 military man were concerned about this development and 
searched for a remady for thls evil. Prom 1919 to 1939 the Literature 
of the military world endeavored to find new wages A mags army or a 
small, highly qualified professional aray? Not only did von Seeckt 
concern himself with this question after his discharge, but naturally 
other military man in Germany and abroad advo interested. 

The motor offered to give new, undreamsd-of chances to the old 


| traditions of atrategic mobility. Hitler lacking the old traditions 


immediately saw clearly the value of the motor, but the others failed 


4. whe Initial Influence of the Motor on the Formation of 
Strategic Ideas. | 


the motor had no influence on strategic planning from 1914 to 


experiments. The iasues of the old and new tendencies were debated and 
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fad, a reflection of the motorized age. Only few concerned themselves 
| ‘ with the development of strategic ideas which the motor could bring. 
a This was a struggle of ideas and in our country until 1933 it could 


| potentialities of the motor. Neither in France nor in wngland do we sae 


roa 


written about in all countries, 
In general the older mn were inclined to reduca the forms of var— 


fare as conservatively as possible to the time-honored views of the past. 


| . The adlitary youth, on the other hand, has long been familiar with the 


automobile and favored the tank to the horse. Perhaps this was only a 


naturally be only theoratical. 
It is entirely wrong to reproach the older men who were our leaders 
at that time with having failed to recognize fully and to develop the 


the older generation more progressive in any way. In irance everything 
remained the same, in ‘ngland hotheads such as (eneral Fuller and more 
moderate men such as Lidell Hart fought against the older goneration 
which was in control. sngland at least makes attempts, but no advances 
in strategic concepts, 

In France the tanks remained a tactical maans of combat, but in 
Gngland experiments already indicated a more independent use. 

That the air force would have considerable significance was real= 
deed from 1918 on, although peacetime air traffic developad all over 

\ 


the earth, little progress was made. 


Only in Russia and in Germany under Hitler did technology develop 


unhindered from the military point of view. Both wre dictatorships, 


nite, 
1 Ef 
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free from inhibitions « and not tied to hidebound traditions, 


This promotion by the government itself forced the adtitary 


elegant to go along. At this point the Redehsushr becomes the new 


| Wehramcht, the republic beconas a dictatorship, The formation of 


Strategic concepts of mechanised warfare is thus seen to have re~ 


“' -gaived ita practical dmpulee only in the period of raarmamant . 


Be The Rearmansnt 


1. Zhe Increasing influence of the Motor 


The new mgime encouraged the use of the automobile in civilian 


life. Cars were cheap and amall, easy to purchase on the Anetallment 


plan, and the autobahne were built. The German youth were quick to 


adopt and enjoy the modern pleasure car, but from the military stand- 
-» point, the struggle between the older and younger generation still 


went on. 

The majority of our top leaders were bound to traditions and 
disliked the motor. gven if they finally recognized the inevitable 
change, they did so only with the mind rather than the heart. The old 


' Prussian-German traditions had considerable influence. A very” few of 


the top leaders Tecognized the new era and fought for. mechanization, 
The youth was on ‘the aide of thase older few, and even loyalties as old 


as these of the cavalry were transferred to the armored units, 


the Luftwaffe, however, rose unhampered and ‘riensunbered by old 


= ; traditdons. 


we, 
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Here again the youth led the way; 4 new type of hero arose ~ tha tanker 
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and the airman. 
In Germany the following advances were made: 
(1.) Panzer divisions, motorized infantry divisions, motorized 


. . light infantry divisions were developed. 


(2.) Moterized reconnaissance battalions, artillery, antitank 
. defense, etc. were organized. 
(3e) Hotorization of the supply branch was made, — 
(4e) The Luftwaffe was developed = it WAS SO important that it 
os became the third Wehrmacht branch. 

(5) 38 units all motorized ware organized, 

put alongside bf these modernizations the bulk of the Army remained 

old, that is, consi stang of infantry divisions » on Loot and on horsebaak, 


: but perhaps interspersed with small motorized units, However, in 1939 we 
: is were far ahead of our enemies, , 


But all these organizational prerequisites alone were not enough. 


They had to be tactically and strategically recognized and exploited, 
From 1935 on the problem of operational control possibilities was further 
explored. | 
From 1935 to 1937 I was tacties instructor at tho War College. tie 
searched for new ideas on the ina and in theory. wa ware still in the 
groping stage. | . < | 
In the Army, in the Meld units, in the General Staff, in the 
‘special staffs, this search was likewise well under way. 
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The aim. was to exploit the motor strategically, in the air and on the 
ground; hence strategic and independent Army and Luftwaffe units had to 
be created. 


If the advantages of mechanized warfare were to be brought to bear 


strategically, entirely new ways of thinking were required for execution. 
| The great strategic ideas of the wide envelopment, bypassing, cutting off 


of rear communications on the ground and from the air were old and famile 


jar. Now the point was to find a mode of execution with the new means of 
the motorized vehicle. 


in addition there were the new important problens of Supply and com 


ae munication for these rapid, motorized army units. oreover these new di- 
: _ visions and corps needed a tactically appropriate organization — all these 


: _, things wore only in the experimental stage. 


The motorized divisions also had to have a different tactical train 


ing, for after the strategic movenent they were to engage in decisive tac~ 


tical fighting -~ this, too, was only in the experimntal atage. 
The motor, of couras, was virtually made for large envelopments, by- 


passes, raids far in the rear, for surprise shifts and large-scale feinte. 


o It was the “open sesame" for finding the way back to the war of quick 
| movement , rapid decisions and warfare in which all conceivable strategic 
and tactical mdes of fighting are used. 


But once the developmont of strategic ideas had gained a@ firm foote 
hold ths objective was bo teach the commanders to think in terms of the 


motor, A commander of & panzer division had to think differently than 


os, 
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one of an old infantry division. If he could not or did not the value of 
the unit was lost, since it was not exploited. 

The same held trues for the strategic Luftwaffe, which was developed, 


especially in our country. ie know that our great strategic and quick 


i. successes in Poland 1939, in the vest 1940 and on the Balkans and in the 


beginning Russian Campaign 1941 were primarily due to the novelty of 
notorized units on the ground and in the air. 


This new motorised warfare took all our enemies by surprise at the 


| "beginning of World var II, At first. they had nothing anywhere equal. to 


OpPpOss « 
The bulk of the Army, i.e. the old infantry corps and divisions, — 


drawn along by the large motorized units, psrformed superhuman achieve- 


mente in marching and caught up with the motorized units in an astonish- 


ingly short time. Thay performed in battle what they would perform as 


old units, but the lead and the decisive turn of events were brought 
about by the motorised unita’s | . 

Thus wea see 4n World sar Il, especially during the first half, how 
motorized arsiLes ean braak through, envelop, bypass, put up delaying re- 
sistance ‘ Ke see their power doubled through their flexibility aaa spesd. 

Already it was beldeved that the solid front end trench warfare idea 
had been overcome and that the motor had given the new general the new 


means to achieve old greatness. 


2. Shortage of Pine | . 
From 1933 on’ the inner political revolution brought one 
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| dramatic political change after another. The Army and the Navy were : 
armed and the lnftwaffe was created. 


In these years before the war the jiehrmacht represented a combination 
- between a standing cadre army and a militia. gverything was strained to 
the utmost, improvised and in no way internally consolidated. ‘It Was not 
ve _ prepared for a war, especially not for a long war. from L919 to 1935 
: Os there were no trained reserves; but above all the arayts materiel and 


supply situation was a hand to mouth affair. ‘the continuous alert, the 


“oe 


deployment of parts of the Army hither and yon because of foreign poli- 
: _ tical. commitments did not contribute to a consolidation either. This is 


"not to erlticize the epirit and the good will. noth were over-abundantly 


a present, but they alone do not make a good army. 
_ Our Army became. an army only after the Polish Campaign through sys~ 
tematic training. . : 

That we nevertheless could have such sucessges ae we did was due to 

. = the tremendous effect of the new motorized monster. oe simply overran 
the old world. 

But we aust not deceive ourselves into overlooking the fact that de- 
spite all bravery, o11 readiness for sacrifices, all. perseverance on ths 
part of the troops the hard, even, internal structure was missing. 

Also nissing, after the first major losses, were the constantly 
trained reserves emanating from their regular service periods.” 

The technical, and ideological divergence between the officer and 
sicdicadnsautonad officer corps made itself distinctly felt. 
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7 comparigon with the officsr corps of 1813/15 will show many simi- 


os 


: ; larities. The revolutionary spirit believes it cannot waste time in con- 
“_polidation and ecnservation ~~ it mat drive ahead. One cannot whisk 
. ’ ponerful apaies ante exiatence, especially today in the technical age. 

| Technical arms require fighters with long-term training. In former times 


improvisation ag _a Result of Motorization and the Need for 


Haste 


Overhasty erection of @ revolutionary syste always leads 
to improvisations, | 


The. porded before and during the ware of Liberation 1613/15 
was revolutionary. Gut of nothing & new Prussian Amy had to be created 
through improvisation. But only through the war did it becomes hard and 

: | fit. The popular Legend of the Landwehr must be reduced to its proper 
é proportions. In reality it was not worth very much in the beginning, 

_ Fan away, needed the unpopular line army to cling to and becam a useful 
unit only in the fire. 

eo The arniss of ths French saebiution, ths units of the Boers 
— and of the Red Army after 1917 were improvised. ALL nesded 


oa tioe and training: to bocane soldiers, It was similar with us from 1935~39. 
aa There wore only a few motorized units.during this period and 
they could not be fully developed and trained. 

| the commanders were manbally and practically not yet fally 


(Onto 
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aware of the capabilities of these new phenomena. The cavalry commanders 
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were the old tradition=-bound army men. Ths new Panzer commanders had 


vision and drive, but they lacked education and training, and the major- 


. ity among the officers of motorized units were still novices in 1939. 


Not only was improvisetion necessary in the field of organization 


e but it was also necessary from a psychological point of view. 


Most of the high commanders to whom motorized units ware assigned 


wore unfamiliar with their opportunities and had nob yet penetrated into 


the nature of the strategic command of large motorized units, 


Hence there were differences of opinion betwaen ecommenders of army 


groups and armies on the one hand and commanders of Panzer corps and so 


. forth on the other. 


In the General Staff things were the same. The General Staff 
Officer, too, had to rethink and relearn which could nob be dons in a 
few years; he, too, had to improvise and revise all his strategic 
thinking. 


Conclusion 


“The old organization of the Army High Command of World war II 
evolved from the organization of the Supreme Army Command of orld var I. 
This study is more concerned with the psychological development then with 
the organizational. . | 
The situation is not surprising. One need only realize that Holtke I, 
Count Schlieffen, Ludendorff, and even von Seeckt would probably have been 


ae, 


| fore the flying shadow and the din. our nearly fifty-year-old battalion 


_ talion adjutant, “Chase the plans from the grounds." All four company 


: takes years until the idea becomes reality. 
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rendered helpless by this mechanical revolution in the air and on the ra 
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ground. 

in 1912 we had a battalion exercise on the garrison training grounds 
at Erfurt, Above us a flying machine of the type "Schade" was chugging 
its way. ith a roar it circled the grounds at an altitude of a few 
hundred meters. ie were just having a critique. The horses reared be- 


conmander was very mch annoyed at this disturbance and ordsred the pat- 


commanders nodded their agreement, the first lieutenants thought of 
nothing, and we youngest second lieutenants laughed. 
verything takes time. An idea may be novel and visionary, but it 


The spiritual development of strategic thinking from Holtke to 
Schlieffen, Ludemiorff£, Seeckt to the OKH of siorld Sar II is a clear 
lins of evolution, which had to adapt itself to the reality of tha 
time and place rather than the idea. 

In 1935 only old divisions wer available, in 1939 one-fifth of the 
Army may have been motorized units, four-fifth old units, The OKH stood 
at the threshold of a new era, but had to calculate with ths old one. 

One cannot skip an epoch, and if one does skip it, one falls into 
the ocean Like Icarus and is dromed. An army high commend, however, 
must not be an Icarus but met calculate with sober facts. 


-.. Herman, Foortsch : : 
- General der Infanterie  Qebober 1948 
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Three explanatory notes: 


i. Under "basic conceptea" I include all. those lessons offered to 
any generation by the past or drawn from its ow times, as well as con- 
siderations reflecting on future developments. 


2- I assume that the actual organization of tha various leading 


departments has been dealt with and is knom. In thie study I shall 


therefore confine myself to a critical contemplation of the organiza- 
tion as a rhole and to evaluate it on the basis of its ‘basic concepts" 
ie | 

3. What I mean by "conduct of war" (Kriegsfuehrung) will be made 


clear early in the study relative to considerations on the work of 


Clausewitz. At that tioe subordinate concepts pertinent thereto will 
also be defined. These definitions will apply Likewise to the subse~ 


quent sections... 


~ 
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rests ideologically upon the results of the French Revolution, The 


__ tdons ef his tim, are reflected in the wars of the 19th century. Spir- 
ae itual freedom, the elevation of the population to the position of . 
is citisens of a state, the nationalism which was based on these new ideas, 

_ and in the military sphere, the growth of mass" armies, the introduction 
is a of conscription, and battles involving allied armies, ara all die to the . 


| great upheavals at the end of the léth century. And it is interesting to 
. note that these effects, especially in the military aphere , left a stronger, — 
mee and,. dn part, earlier imprint upon Germany than was the case in other 


2 the time of the wars of Liberation was determined by the ideologies of 


. the French Revolution to a far greater extent than waa genorally believed 
| or admitted. the Saxon General Ruehle von Lilienstern in those days de- 


neon? the armies." jnd it was a German, General. Karl von Clause- 


_ axhaustively than Clausewitz in a work which he himself considered 
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1. The conduct, of war from the recent past down to the present 


ideas of Napoleon, and even nore so the revolutionary thoughts and ace 


countries. ‘The philosophy of life among the German military leaders at 


clared that it was the task of the timas "to militarize the people and 


with, who made the most comprehensive study and Tecorded the profoundast 
considerations on the phenomenon "war", Other eoabemporaiy military men 
aleo studied thoroughly thie peried. General Jomini drew his deductions 
from Napoleon' 8 actions and tried to fit them into a system, The 
Austrian Archduke Carl weighed his experiences and conclusions drawn 


therefrom. But no. one. before or after has written more validly and 
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merely a fragment. Tha era of scientific militariam began with him. | | 
The "Book on War" (Buch vom Kriege) was not thought of as a manual but 
as a study; it created no "system". Nor was it as mich a record of | 
experience as the product of reflection. Nevertheless it served as a 
text as no other book. Clausewite is war philosopher umber Ons > frou 
; whom all others culled ideas dom to this day. To be sure, this work 
was not read by the balk of officers, lat alone studied; and it often. 
appears to have been sore profitably Lollowad abroad than at home. On 
the other- hand Clausewitz’! ideas became so widely accepted by German 
i” military leaders that they acquired the force of directives, Obviously, 
what he said regarding operational means for the conduct of war is now 
“obsolete; so also, in soma cases, because of the subsequent course of 


events, are som of his basic concepts. ‘the validity of his fundamental 


oe » however, is maintained to this day. To mike certain that the 
following expositions are clearly understood, a definition of terms used 
Abas advisable. 

fuse the term "conduct of war" (Kriogsfushrung) to refer to all 
eperations designed to put the country on a war footing as well as to : 
tho governmental policies or politics during a war, A division is a 


mada between the military, economic, and intellectual conduct of war. — 


The military conduct of war will sometimes be referred to as ‘strategy '. 
It includes the use of war materiel and is the business of soldiers and 


generals. It aleo concerns all measures designad to insure the best use 


of war materiel. the axacution of the plan takes place through “operations*; cs 


ce 


= 
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moves and battles employing this material. Tactica", on the other hand, 
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refers to the handling of troaps in or for battle. ‘the economic conduct 

of war ineludes all economic resources for war and the economic processes 

_ for the purpose of waging war. Finally, the intellectual conduct of war 
“ includes all spiritual media to the same end, such as education, propa~ 

- ganda, scientific research, law, and diplomacy. And juat as the over-all 
conduct of war is concerned both with ite own and with enemy forces, the 

_ ‘fame applies with regard to the military, the economic, and particularly 

ee , the intellectual conduct of war. 

It 4s very difficult to boil down the ideas and teachings of Clause- 
witz for present day consumption. The essential can be sumnad up as fol- 
Lows: War is ‘nothing but an extension of governmant policy with other 
means". It is not only "a political act" as he also calls it, but a 
treal politdeal inetrumnt, an extension of political. processes, a carry~ 
ing out of political objectives with other means." Yar as a national 
assertion, as pidicaenen of state and society, is therefore not an iso- 
lated act but a means, an instrument in the sorvice of policy. It follows 
that when policy resorts to this means ite influence upon the conduct of 


war is universal. It sats tho war's objectives, it guides the war, it 


mékea those decisions which are necessary for the over~all conduct of war. 
Supreme decisions, therefore, according to Clausewitz, are not to be de- 

\ 
terained by the amy but by ths governmnt, 


War is an act of violence. It calls for the release of all energies. 
Animated by spiritual forces the business of war makes use of all suitable 


or of his troops, remains as valid today as it was in his time. — 


c a importance, without forgetting that “the greatest daring is often the 
- greatest wisdom". His diacuesions concerning the "functions" of war 
aleo lose nothing of their validity with the passing of time, and warn 
. against overestimting the value of "faith" - 4 la Hitler. The need 


‘ , a phasized by Clausewitz. 
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means, whether of the mind or of tha substance to achieve ite ends. 


Though the term "total war" was not used until long after his tims, 


‘Glausewite was clearly the originator of the theory of total war. 


| that Clausewitz said of soldierly virtues, whether of the commander 


War, according to Clausewitz, is the sphere of greatest uncer~ | 


tainty. Frior thinking and planning is therefore of highest military 


for & healthy combination of daring and caution in soa is em- 


War, as an act of violence, would in its absolute form call for 
the destruction” of the enaay. That, by its nature, is the end of war, 
put : a war is also conceivable which remains on a relative basis, scaled 


to one's needs, aimed at a limited objective. This is tha nature of a 


_ war of exhaustion which seeks to defer decision, leaving it to time and 


circumstance. Tae brings Clausewitz to one of his first rules of war, 


namely, the necessity of concentrating action and effort in order to 


attain maximum effectiveness, in the over-all picture as well as in 

a. | 
specific decisive places. Fron that principle he concludes that while 
asa matter of strategy offense is better thon defense the contrary is 


true in som tactical situations, when defense is more effective than 


57m 
attack. Defensive action, however, can never lead to a decision if not 
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followed agresaively by lightning retaliation, Add to the above his 
7 thesis relative to the importance of the culmination point in battle 
and the need to keep 3 sharp look-out for the favorable turn and you 
no doubt have the most basic end enduring precepts inherited from 
Clausewitz. P | 

It often appears that in spite of the theoretical acceptance of 


: Clausewlits! conclusions the German people were particularly guilty of 
not acting in accordance with this acceptance, if not indeed of doing» 
the very opposite. This is particularly true in respect to his first — 
qanbiensd principle : making war a political instrument serving tha ends 
of national policy and involving the subordination of oijitary planning 
to governnent planning. But perhaps our military failures wera not 30 
auch due to lack of understanding or wanton disregerd as to impotency 
and the force of circumstences. Outright negligence in the application 
of principle to practice wag evident only in ragard to Clausewitz! tpra~ 
condition of foresight", or tha sation tion of consequence « Host German 
| military leaders, on the other hand, did understand Clausewitz! precepts 
| for the full utilization of the ailitary potential, aven though it Cane 
_ not be denied that certain aspects were overemphasized, as for instance 
his precepts relating to moral force, or those relating to the battle 
of exteraination’, | These casos wil be looked into further. The fact 
ranains that Clausowits more than anyone else laid the ideological. 
foundations for the German army and that the most suceasaful strategists, 
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euch a8 Moltke, and the most penstrating minds, such as Graf Sehldeffen, 
oned their victories and their successes to his teachings, 

Por thirty years after tha publication of Clausawite! ‘puch von 
Krdege", Germany was not Put to the test of war. As for the rest of 


‘the world, during these decades, the torch of war never burned for 


more than short tins and only in minor conflicts of a kind which ue 
contained nothing instructive for military leaders. It looked asif, : 
vith the passing of Napoleon and his conquerors, great wars had also : 
passed away. But there was a measure introduced in tims of peace which 
deserves special mention in these dieaussions: the reforms of the : 
Prussian aray ordored by William I along thelines of Glausewits' ideas 4 
on the subject. these reforms sought to increase the atriking power of 
the standing aray and to comply with his defensive provequisites for 
vistory in regard to "seeking a decision", "quickest and most concen~ 
trated action", and «total destruction". How correct these theories 
were end how successful the corresponding reforms, was shown not only 
by the victerdos of 186), 1866, and 1870/71, but also by the American 
Give. var dn which both parties at the beginning dagked & strong stand i 
ing aray. ‘The long duration of the latter, umsual in those times, : 
ought algo to have given a hint to turopean observers» That war wag | 
not adequately evaluated, a not only in Germany. « Tt was not unti2, 
after the bitter experiences of world Way I that gilitary specialists 
realised that the American civil War was in its nature much closer — 
to the (Conflict of 1914/18 than the last, short«Lived, old~type olash 


aoe 
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of arms won by General Moltke. In the American Civil war modern total 


warfare for the first time showed its full features as mags aconomie 


- and envelopment warfare, ac a form of war which, even though still in | 
i. a mild forn, involved the entire nation, causing one and all to be ine 
volved and to suffer. It is regrettable, though easily underatandable, 
_ that the German General start failed to see the shadowa which this war 
2 _ ast across the brilliant victories of General Moltke. Its lessons did 


oS “not become a pert of our basic concepts. 


if, after Yoltke, General Staffs became everywhere identified with 


tthe military mind», "the brain of the amy”, adaired, hated, imitated, 
“in defeat even prohibited, it was not so mach because of Moltke's theo- 

vies as because of his deeds. With complete reliance on the theories 

4 of Clausewits, but adapting these to the conditdons and spirit of the 


. : times, Moltke won clasaic victories in the most concentrated wars 


known to history. His fame is not lessened by the fact that during 
the wars fought by Germany between 1864 and 1871 atateamanship created 
the best possible conditions for military strategy. In this respect 


few generals ever had it so easy ~ in spite of the friction which often 


existed between civil and military authorities, But on the other hand 


few statesmen ever had at their disposal such a perfectly functioning 
instrument of politics as Biamarek had in Moltke's army, For this 
_ Feason the fact that war never attained more glory than the political 
Objective required mayibe the essential lessor of Moltke's epoch, 
. ‘These ware were alse the last pure "soldiers! ware", the last, that is, 
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out later. In the sphere of military war leadership, in. operations and 


_. tension of the original main idea in accordance with changing circum 
: stances, the art of performing und:r the pressure of difficult condii~ 


| isa matter of judging correctly the ever changing situation and resorting 
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in which.the task of the army was completely separate from the task of 
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the civilian population. This circumstance, at the beginning of World 
War I, led the German military command into errors which will ba pointed 


strategy, the basic concepts established by Holtke, were ideal. ‘The 


fundamental principle regarding speediest and mst concentrated action 


was applied to perfection by him. All his victories were won with 
clear superiority and led to the actual destruction, that is, to the 


_ @lamination of the enemy forco. This result was due to foresight in 


appraising current situations as well as foresight in the use of tech- 
nical means to serve the ains of operations and battles. In this con~ 


nection it shouldbe remembered that it was Moltke who pronounced: the 


; eg axiom that no strategic plan could extend'with any reasonable degree 


of certainty bayond the first encounter with the main force of the 
enemy. All succeeding acts of war are not premeditated but spontane- 
ous actions depending on tactical skill.* For, as Moltke categorically 


stated: ngtrategy is a system of improvisations, it is more than a 


2 | science, it is the application of knowledge to practical life, the ex- 


tions. Strategy is the application of common sense to the conduct of 


war; its theories do not extend very far beyond the first rules of 


common sense; its value rests entirely in practical application. It 
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to the aimplest and most. natural solution with firmness and prudence. 
Thus war becomes an art, tut an art served by many sciences. war, like 
any other selence, is not learned by nationalistic, but by empirical _ 

_ methods. In war, as in art, there is no general norm. . in neither can 
"talent be replaced by any rule of thumb." gach sentence : “each thought 

in the above quotation is a golden. word for a military eadux in tine 


of war, Thus taught and first practised, tha "improvisations" of Molt- 


_ kets art of war never bear the stamp of thoughtlessness, but rest on 

his chosen motto: "first weigh, then dare." They are thoroughly con= 
sidered not only from tha friendly point of view but also from the view- 
point of the enemy.’ Thus he was able to lead separately marching arnies 
to a unified attack, could force the enemy to fight battles with reversed 
fronts,* and win clear decisions through wara of onveLopment « there is 
no Moltke system, no Moltke recipe for victory; and yet no one after 
Clausewitz won so many adherents, or, by his deeds, laid firmer founda- 
tions for the theory of strategy than this general who won his victories 
in the prime of his life. Strongly influencing the General Staffs! 
studies on the Franco-Prussian War, he maintained for the nation the 
nimbus of the near-infallibility of its war leaders and at the same 

time managed to show army specialists how to evaluate errors and de~ 3 
ficiencles and tum then to profit. It was not his fault that the : 
generation living through a long period of paace failed to envisage 


fea 


# Wo doubt a feference to the Battle of Sedan in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870/71. In this battle Moltke attacked the Prench forces 
from the rear, compelling them to about face, 


"and pointed to the nature of “total war", ALL that was noted in such 
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future dive lopueias properly. Moltke himself, for instance, in one of 
his last speaches, alnost prophetically outlined ths possibilitiss of a 
future geven years' war. From a atudy of this speach an tha nature of 
Long wars many valuable conclusions might have been draws — 

gars of world-wide interast between Moltke's victories and world 
‘War I were minor in scope and in their nature contained no evident ‘warnie: 
ings of things to coms. The Boor War and the Russo-Japanese Nar were 


never more than duels confined to a limited area. And yet the military 


methods brought forth in the course of conflict deserved to be taken 
_ notice of, even in Germany. ‘The Boer War clearly outlined the forms 
_, of a twar of annihilation", with ite effects upon civilian populations, 


5s “studies ag were made was in the nature of tactical considerations, and 
these often led to chains Sonetunisaas Special circumstances affecting 
; "tactical events were generally overlooked. However, in the Rus»—Japa- 
nese War, the long drawn-out engagements and extended positional battle 
Lines devoid of concentrations were considered a special case. Here 
also the important aspecta of the war as such ware overlooked, with 
attentéen riveted only on tactical experiences, especially in regard 
to the effect of new weapons, and many of the lessons were accepted 
. “with reluctance, Was it because of the general intellectual decline 
- which led from the well-rounded military man of Scharnhorst's time to 
_the purely professional type of the Ludendoff school? Or was the 
trend toward specialization in all. fields of knowledge and research 
“already exerting ite disintegrating influence in this field also? 


| abe 
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Conclusions were drawn in the general political sphere. A system of 
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alliances sprang up and paved the way for wars involving large areas, 
wars for which even the entire Zuropean continent would threaten to be 
too seall. The tine of armed paace reached its apex, a restless time in 
. which only the fear of war still delayed war. 

This canesrn for peace in all guropesan countries greatly stirred aa 
thinking relative to the military patterne of an impending war. It is 
logical that in the two countries militarily sost concerned, Germany and 
Prence, spsclal attention was given to these problems by the Chief of 
the German General Staff, Gount Schlieffen, and the Director of the 
French Military Academy, General Foch. Schlieffen's ability as a 
general was never put to a test, but Foch was able to earn deserved 
fame. 


Both concerned themselves chiefly with the strategic and operational 


probabilities of the future. Both performed as peacetime instructors 
without actual war experience of their own, but their teachings scarcely 
want beyond their national borders. Foch's work, at least, was little 
known in Germany, so that his theories could not have contributed to the 


basic concepts underlying German strategy. Nevertheless they are briefly 


outlined in this work since their very difference makes asny things clearer. 
Schlieffen, starting, of course, from the theories of Clausewitz ani . 

tha performance of Boltke, supplemented by his om wartim experience as 

a General Staff officer from 1870 to 1871, taught an operational system. 


His constant and even importunate warnings direct attention to battles of 


bly 
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amihilation ‘through envelopment. He had to contend with superior forces, | 
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and in the annihilating battle of envelepment he saw the best chance of 
ieading a numerically inferlor force to victory. (‘The nistorical argu< 
mente, particularly the coplous study "Cannae", ara wall known.) He 
teaches that the decisive battles must. be sought and not fought as op~ 
portunity offers. Gonsequently a major portion of his teachings is de= . 


'.. voted to the operational movements of large bodies of troops kept tightly 


| in hand. Schlieffen foresaw the extension of future fronts,- perhaps more 
through his appreciation of increased fire power and the consequent re~ 
duced manpower requirements of certain front line sectors than because of 
the appearance of mass armies. Schlieffen also paid special attention to 
the technical development of means of combat; he drew a picture of the 


field commander of the future which corresponded closely to subsequent 
realities. His nam is inseparably associated with the concepts ‘attack", 


nenve lopment" » and vdestruction". Due to lack of data it is difficult to 


verify and perhaps prove what I say here -- it is more a matter of feeling: 
that Schlieffon's grandiose exhortations resulted in a cartain onesidedness 
in operational and tactical thinking, primarily through a neglect of de- 
 fense and its various forms, but also through an underestimation of the 
value and effect of statesmanship before and during a war. Schlieffen 


7 himself had certainly not intended this to happen. His successors do not 


appear to have understood him in the manner one would expect. from ths life- 
Long veneration in which he was held by ail his pupils, a veneration which 
: found eiprwenton in the succeeding generation in a form that almost gave 

the impression of a cult. if the events of world war I are tested against 
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Sehlieftents teachings one finds many a deviation therefrom. Whether 
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these deviations were errors and weaknesses of Lesser lights rather 
than unforeseeable developmenta, it is not easy for the present gonera~ 
tion to decide without presumption. 

in comparison with Schlieften's teachings it is noticeable that the 
French strategist Foch laid more stress on the over-all war plan than on 
the operational plan, that he set a higher value on the concentration of 
forces for a battle which might bs favored by chance ciroumstance, that 
he reserved greater Liberty of action to the commanding general Pp and that, 
though taking an evaluation of an enemy as 4 starting basis, he did not so 
much favor working on the definite assumption of any specific poeatbis 
enemy. For ail these differences, national trends of thought may be re- 
sponsible. fo the superficial observer, Foch may often appear to be more 


of a Koltke pupil than Holtke's German successors. To my knowledge the 


teachings of Foch were never a part of the basic concepts for Germany's 
| conduct of war. Perhaps they would have been just as valuable a corract- 
ave ag a close study of the ideas of Field Marshal von der Coltz-Pascha, 
who in his writings drew what I consider a very excellent outline of the 
future war. His views regarding general defense policy were taken into | . 
account; his many~sided views on strategic questions received leas at~ | 
tention. ‘The civiilan Professor Delbrueck, was also rejected with his 
views on the significance of a strategy of exhaustion, views which were 
almost alarmist, and this rajection surely did some harm to comprehensive 
thinking on the subject. Many a blased assessment ‘of the enemy's conduct 
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_ of war, or his capseity for armament and the consequent effect upon 
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Germany? 8 cont inued capacity to resist, may be due to this neglect. 
The sbove may be the most important basic concepts with which 
Germny's military leaders antered the first world conflict for Cer~ 
-manyts existence. To reduce the subject matter to formas (with the 
- attendant Weakness of the catch phrase to which all formulas are sub- 
- ar) we find: good but one-sided analysis of the operational problema; 
| inadequate consideration of the relationship between the aver-all con- 
: - duct of war and military conduct of war; too moh emphasis on moral, too 
i. : Little emphasis on material values. | 


2. an examination rather than a representation of the organization 
for the conduct of war up to World War I, | Shows the following peculiar- 
ities: a system of strictly personal, autocratic leadership, derived from 
—" Napoleon and the monarchic principle, had changed at a progressive pace to 
e 8 system of impersonal, "serving" leadership which finds its expression 
| particularly in the posited held by the Chief of the Caneral Staff, as 

tha Pestoes sonal strategist subservient to the purpose of his mission. 


- The monarch availed himself of many offices clearly separated according 
to their specific functions «= even in the military field which was di- 

. vided into a idnister of War and a Chief of the Gengral Staff «~ both 
working aide by’ Bide without a departmental superior. This process de~ 

; _Veloped to a point where there were over twenty posta, the insumbents 

of which wore responsible te the King alene as his advisors, while Bavaria, 
inaateaaiors and Saxony, as member atatas of the German Confederate Reich, 
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each had their own Minister of War. Bavaria even had 9 General Staff. 

In time of war, however, the command was concentrated sore firmly under 
the Kaiser as the War Lord. There was no joint armed forces, no "ehr= 
nacht", the army and navy planned separately and fought separately. 

deonomi.e or psychological ;reparation of the nation for war jae beyond 
the realm of official thought, since only short wars were expected. The 
difference between tha wartime and peacetime organization of the military 


command. machinery found expression chiefly in an incraase of personnel 


and the creation of substitute home authorities. Thus, it was inevitable 


that the great armed conflict of 1914 revealed mich unpreparedness which 


had te be corrected under the stress of war. It is poor consolation 


that cur opponents showed no better judgment at first, and it may well 


be the only advantage of a lost war that reflection concerning the de- 
ficiencies and errors of the past sharpan perception regarding future 
possibilities. 


“ae and the military conduct of war, was shown at the beginning of the war. 


cf : by force of circumstances. It was impossible for a military layman to 
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II. Lessons of World war I. 
1. It is not the task of the presant work to trace the course of 
World War I even in broadest outline. But whosver seeks to learn the 


basic concepts underlying the German conduct of the war and of Cerman 


strategy, mst try to discover the lessons of this war and exasine. them 
as sources of basic conespts of importance in subsequent developments. 


“whe disharmony batwoen policy and strategy, between the over-all 


during the advance through Belgium, and later on with thie Arny High 
Command! s interference in politics. The Reich Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg wrote in his mamoirs: "The position which the war left to pele 


a ‘tical leadership in regard to operations on land and sea was determined 


_ judge correatly military possibilities, let slone abiitary necessities." 
7 This declaration of bankruptcy is just as far removed from the theories 


ef Glausewite and Bismarck's model example as is ludendorff's complaint 


na that eLreumstances forced the suprems arny command to interfere in poli- 
: ' tics. If that had been true the commnder should have changed places 

© with the political leader. Then also, the complete lack of economic and 
psychological preparation for war shows that in the sphere outside the 


military conduct of war Moltke was perfectly right when he said that an 
error in the first move in & war can scarcely be compensated for later 
onin the war. The fact that a unigérm war plan was lacking on the side 


of the Central Powers, and that a joint supreme command was not formed, 
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even in the tims of greatest political and military need, is typical of | 
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the nature of coalition wars in which there are very few instances in a 
history where this demand was met, : . 
. ; in the field of strategy the prevailing idea, ‘destruction out of 
- tiie: tamer lines (Vernichtung aus der inneren Linie), bore the stamp of 
Schlieffen' s operational plan. when the letter did nut lead to a quick | 


decision and the war lost itself in hitherto unknown space and time, 


there was no operational plan, in spite of all theory and experience, 
capable of disengaging the situation, and the war came to a stalemate 
‘behind barbed wire and fixed positions, succumbed to the effect of | 


| massed materiel, and only the final offensive, born of strategic dee 
fense ~ the Entente's Mashing sword of retaliation - gave the victory 
to our Senehenk: Clausewita! deliberations on the importance of recog<- 
nizing the culmination point seemd to have been forgotten. ‘The whole 
strategic sequence of campaigns and attempts to win a decision reveals 
a long chain of interlocking events, action on one side causing counter 
action on the other; again and again the well-prepared plans of the 
one side were disrupted by the anticipatory actions of the other; a 
a - atrategy, indead, which revealed itself as a "system of improvisations". ° ‘ 
The extension of fronts all the way between the sea and the mountains 
_ Left no possibility of outflanking movements. The envelopment, Schlieffen's 
ideal, was only possible in the wai of a breakthrough. This was a form of 

| operations relatively foreign to German thinking, and which, owing to the 
improved long range weapons plus the increased defensive power, presented 
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brand new problems. "Operabional battles", ~ an expression coined by 
Foch before the war, - lasting for days or even woeka, gave this war ae 
its imprint and showed the critical observer that ths new features of 

: the Russo-Japansse War were not unique to that theater but corresponded 
a closely to the trends of the tine. Combat action from the deep rear of ‘sh 
the pattie ‘position became the rule and linear strategy appeared defi~ sh 
nitely dead. Changes ware also necessary in the economic field in which . 


innense efforts and entirely new decisions were required of Germany, the 
. besieged fortress. Qnermous ammunition requirements presented just as 
ae mach of a strategic problen ag did the new types of weapons , the radio 
and motorized transport. cerman military leaders were slow to intro~ 
duce the ‘tank ’ vindioh remained for the time being & purely tactical 
: - means of combat; its revolutionary strategic significances was not yet 


. ; recognized. 

- This combination of fire power and mobility was not then seen as es 
the wedium which would lead the way out of the static war. The first . 
a : defense against this combine wae a prcnacaban one, an appeal to "faith", 

Be that samefsith which led to such exaggerations inevery sphere during 

ea World Wer IZ. Combat action from and in the air brought the third di- 

- neision into the war and indicated the opening of a totally new epoch 


: : in the art of warfare. ‘The elemants of time and space contracted, but 
the new. possibilities wore enormous. ‘the uge of lethal gaces brought 

7 the sclence of obentetry into the war service and also opened up entire- 

: : ay new possibilities. ar no longer seemed to foliow the will of the 
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fae : ship waa not always able to meet these demands. 


oe ference between the wartime and peacetime organization of Cermany's mili- 


ee tary command, In time the Kaiser's nominal authority as Commander in 
chief passed more and oe into the hands of the Aray High Command, which 
‘Logieally but a bit reluctantly assumed supreme command. If it was not 
| aocording to plan, at served to aeet the succession of emergencies. A 
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strategist, but to lose itself in its own channele. The war of materiel 


and of masses, the national war in ite form of total warfare had arrived, 


not yet fully. grasped in all its new aspects but rather considered an in- 


| Gonvenient intruder upon the old. established Moltks~type wilitary thinking. 


The last real land war had run its course. 
The war at sea revealed misconceptions of the Tirpita school; it was 


: __ the same positional type warfare on the water. ‘he submarine, hitherto 
i Z not recognized as the best weapon of the weaker side, also brought about 


7 changes in naval warfare. Finally an increasingly effective propaganda 


machine came into being at the side of military arms. It served to 


ae weaken the enemy's will to fight and to strengthen one's owi, with means 
we and metheds which appeared to have nothing left in common with traditional 
; _ chivalry in the field of combat. Patriotic propaganda becam the new 

: weapon of defense and lies became the purveyors of psychological offen- 


‘ . . sives . 


In the course of the war the revolutionary developments demanded a 


_ high degree of adaptability, flexibility from the top nen. German leader- 


2. It has already been pointed out that there was no essential dif~ 
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Joint Spies Command for the forees of the coalition did not come into . 
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existence, not even at the end of the war. Self-contained organizations, 
plans, and authorities simply grew up out of their need. For econonic 
and psychological warfare there was no over-all pattern. It is a re- 
markable fact that the sntente countries, with their democratic and par= 
iiasentary governments came to adopt stricter rules and more sweeping 
methods than the monarchic parties of the central powers. sven a joint 
Cosmand under Foch was able to exercise its authority with a strategic 
reserve Aner its direct control. In his book, "Die obersten Gewalten 
in tieltkriege" (The Supreme Powers in the World war), General Moser 
gives a very informative prosentation of these problems, which remains 
of interest to this day. The fact that in Spite of these subsequently 
recognized deficiencies an encircled Germany was able to hold out four 
and a half years and to remain the motive force in all that happened 
within the orbit of the Central Powers seems to ma to ba due to the 
oilitary qualities of the nation rather than the result of organiza- 
tion and planning. The defeat of 1918 gave us amle opportunity to 
bensfit from its lessons. It is a fact that tha pangs of a Lost war 
lead to fuller comprehension through searching analysis of causes and 
events than does the joy of even a barely won victory. 


3. Ina athdy of the basic concepts affecting subsequent develop~ 
ments it is particularly important to remember in what epheras and in 
what direction the evaluation of the lessons took place. 

Reflection on Clausewitz! basic law aeons war ag an. 
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instrument of politics and the interrelations. betwean politics andi 
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strategy was symptomaticaily left to the politicians and professional 
historians. The reason for this may well lie in the legend of ths stab 
in the back (Dolchstosslegende) and anxiety about the question of war 
guilt. True to what had by now become tradition, professional military . 
literature confined itself to operational and tactical problems. ‘the 
ideological concept of total war .as outlined in Ladendorff's writings, 
bears little resemblance to that of Clausewitz. when Moltke wrote that 
"politics should not intrude into operations" it may be assumed that he 
placed emphasis on the word intrude"; in any case his own attitude was 


"always contrary to this theory. If Count Blumenthal, Chief of General 


Staff to the Crom Prince in 1870, is reported te have said that "the 
politics of the Chancellor have nothing to do with us", then this may 

have been due to momentary vexation, In any case it remains a false 
concept which should serve rather ag a warning. On the other hand the 
Commander in Chief of fiorld sar I erred when he wrote: 411 the theories 
of Clausewitz",-referring to those concerning the problems of policy and 
strategy, - "mst be thrown overboard. War and politics serve the ends of 
a people's struggle for self preservation, but war is the highest expres=- 
sion of a nation's will to live. Politica must therefore serve the ob- 
jectives of the war leaders." it wag a dangerous error, but fortunately 
ons which was recognized as such by subsaquent military leaders of im 
portance. (Hitler's case is quite another matter. His politics led to 1 
war and also dominated the war. Ag such they were so unacceptable as a 
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to call for both political and military resistance.) 

The aconomfe problem were thoroughly explored after World War I, 
and best of all in Arthur Dix! book "gconomic Warfare and War Boonomy', 
Paychological warfare, on the other hand, yielded few considerations of 

a critical and sejentific nature, though the disclosures of the American 
professor Lasswell won considerable notice in professional circles... 


On the operational side we may point to the numerous memoirs of 


German field commanders, such as Groener's "Heritage ef Count Schlieffen" 
and "The Commander Against His Will" (Der Feldherr wider Willen.) The | 
taciturn Hermann Stegemann won such attention in Germany. The writing 

of the official history made very slow progress and remained a purely _ 


descriptive presentation. Critical attention, almost too auch, was 
“paid to the battle of the Mams as the tuming point of the war. In 
‘this connection it is significant that problems relative to the war of 
“movensnt were considered first ani that those relative to positional 
warfare , materiel, and mass came very late into the discussion. fven 
_ up to 193%; for instance, the Historical Division of the General Staff 
“had not yet published any oritique of the breakthrough of 1917/18, 
Krafit von Dellmannsingen's thorough study "The Breakthreugh" did not 
“eet with the reception it deserved. Although much concem was show 
concerning the ‘question of positional warfare and how this ‘degonera- 
_ tLen of warfare! might be avedded in the future, the thinking along this 
‘line ‘generally did not go deep enough. The potentials of technology 
were avoided in these digoussions. It would appear to be a peculiarity 
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of the German people to eet teo high a values on moral strength as a 
sounterpart to technical science. Armored commands and air warfare soon 
played a greater part, but the fact that these two arms were prohibited 
2 to the German army after 1918 restrained open discussion of all related 
problems. The interpretation of these problems abroad and subsaquent 
reaction in Germany, will be discusiied in the next saction, 


. All in all there was an earnest probing begun in all directions. 
( ; =. | But the Treaty of Versailles had condemned the German Reich to complete 
impotency, had forbidden a General staff, and had driven underground | 
what olsewhsre could remain public. 
The basic concepts of German conduct of war had been expanded to 


mest developments in the art of war. It is part of the tragedy of the 


German military tradition that so many leasons were soon dismissed or 


drowned out by false doctrines and a lack of objectivity. Sections IV 


( : _ and V will attempt to explain these points in detail. 


IUI. The Period of Impotency. 


fhe Treaty of Versailles had made Germany defenseless. Ths tiny 
-Relchswehr was nonpolitical, as was emphasized somewhat illogically and 
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for special reasons , meaning that it wag not attachad to any party. It 
had become a power factor of internal politics rather than an instrument 

of foreing policy. A dactlaration by Stresemann on an unofficial occa- 

(4 - gion edairably stated the case as follows: “Give me a different arny 
. and I will give you a different foreign policy." Whatever was done for 
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the defense of the Reich, all planning and training, necessarily re- 
mained incomplete. But to ba defenseless does not mean to be without 
intelligence and it is doubtful that any amy in the world pondered 

more deeply over the problems of future developments than this rump 


of an army. If tha officers! corps was not to lose its professional 


ethos ontirely it could Live for but tno ideas: ither this anal] pro- 
- fessional army was a model for the promised general disarmament which 
was considered necessary and possible, or it was a transitional phase 
on the road to tne reinvigoration of Germany through an arms equaliga- 
tion plan based on intemational agreements. It was soon evident that 
thare was no hopa for general demobilization. Consequently, the Reichs- 
a _Wohr had to consider itself the preserver of a tradition with future 
. | potentialities. This idea found such strong expression in the spiritual 
" ige of the Refchswohr thet an exaggerated view of the German professional 


ee : ; arny as an elite body of officers became evident throughbut the world. 

. - That it lacked 411 modern weapons, that it was forbidden to have and did 
not have armor, airplanes end submarines was easily forgotten. that was 
done in sacret with foreign help was nothing more than the keeping alive 
of an idea, not a rearmanant» The task of checking over the Je ains of 
World war J led te the discussion of important problems som of which 
were ralsed abroad at the tine, and which are worth baing recalled here 
since they soem of current interest in connection with a study of future 

: possibilities. they will be only briefly outlined here as they appeared 


at the time, because they show an ideological basis for the build-up of 
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a Wehrmacht interiationally acceptable at that tim. 
The outcome of World War I had raised the question of whether a 
| modern war could still be decided by military strength alone, or, as . 
_. Sppeared to have been the case in the war just concluded, economic and 
- “ psychological warfare would be decisive. The fact that no nation on 
- : earth was willing to do without ite military forces was proof enough 
i dn itself of the importance of an armed force in any then conceivable 
. future ware But even a theoretical consideration of the question had 


ny to lead to the conclusion that while econonfe means, or the lack thereof, 
Pe had a hitherto unprecidented effect on the outcome of a war, as long as 
thie source of power needed military protection, the protecting forces 
could only be eliminated by similar forces on land, and sea, and in the 
air. A final clash of arms would be necessary br the exploitation of 
_ even the greatest extra-military successes. ‘The same may be said for 
. the effects of propaganda. Nothing servad to clarify this question as 
auch as a statement, most influential at the tim, made by Harold D. 
Lasswell, professor of Political Science at the University of Chicago, 
: ‘hat portion of Wilson's utterances were rhetorical stage performance 


_ and what portion the fruit of sober reflection will remain in dispute - 


oe until the World War will ba almost forgotten. But considered as pro- 


a paganda, his performance was brilliant, for it was he who brewed the 

| poison which industrjous propagandiste injected into the veins of an 
se already shaky people until it sould be pushed over by force of arms." 
: < (trans. of translation, cS orig. text.) The German aray had hitherto 


atte, 
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_ underestimated the importance of psychological weapons, which now 


assumed &@ greater place in the minds of military leaders, | 

Wilitary leaders also became more concerned with an evaluation of 
technical science. The question "Air Warfare or Ground Warfare?" raised 
by the Italian General Douhet was foremost in their minds. In broad aut 
Line Douhet's interpretation of the problem was as follows: 

Both ground and naval foress will retain their importance in the 


future but will not play the decisive role. Inthe future, ground forces 


will be concerned only with defense; the attack, and the final outcome 

of the decision, can be carried out only by the alr arm. It is the ‘apace 
waapon" capable of by-passing ground resistance without battle. Detached 
from'the earth 1t 1s capable of raaching and destroying svery objective. 
All fortified positions, all terrain ebstaclea are nullified, the combat 
area ia unlimited, time and space may quickly be overcomnts.. The air arm 
is in ths position to Gitry out attacks of a dimsnsion, force and power 
hitherto unattainable with land-based weapons, The air arm can destray 


the enmy's sources of power befora a single shot is fired on the ground. 
2 _ It can strike the enemy's capital and most important centers ef popula- 
| tion, his industries and supply lines, and so reduce the opponent phye-. 


Seally and psychologi¢ally that he is no longer able or inclinad to ree 
sist. By this meane the decision of the war can be reached more quickly 


than ever was the cass with ground forces, Consequently, wars will be 


‘shorter. In order to attain these important objectives with these meana, 


supremacy in the air mst be won, that is to say, tha opponent oust be 


an 


-air arm aust be developed as far ag possible and the ground and naval 
_ problem of armament would be simplified and tha costs lessened. 
 sueh great detail not only because today, after World War IL, it seens 


to contain a ainister prophesy, but because 4t shows ths nature of sign 
: 2 “posts before which Gormany's military leadsrs stood if they did give any 


_dested because they seemed too restrictive and too exaggerated. The 
reasons given for this rejection were ag follows: ‘Tho powitd onal war 

me, fare assumed by Nouhet is not an unsurmountable phenomenon of ground 

2 warfare; supremacy in the sir is net absolute supremacy; an opponant 

. ; cannot be compallad to fight for supremacy; air supremacy remains 

Be Limited in time and space; both camouflage and defense possibilities 


ce cannot be held permanently} the weather conditions and technological 
_ developments also leave an elamont of doubt. ‘Thus, no one abroad dared 


a : tha combination of land and air warfare remained in eftect in World War IL. 
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prevented from making use of his own air force, ‘To this end, the enemy's 
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air arm mst be beaten in air battles or destroyed at ite bases. The in~ 
dustries of the enemy mst be so kept dow that air losses cannot be re 

placed. Ones own country will then not be exposed to air attacks and the 
home force can develop its attack potential unrestrained. Therefero » the 


forces only as far as they are necessary as a basis for the alr war. Tho 


This was Douhst's line of thought. It has been discussed here in 


thought to a rebirth of the German Wehrmacht » Douhet' s ideas were re= 


are greater than assumed by” Deuhet; what cannot be occupied physically 


to take the decisive stap of putting Douhet's ideas into: practics, and 


om, 
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_ Another great problem began to occupy the thoughts of military 


: leaders at that time, namely, the argument over whether armies should be 
“large or small. ‘The argumnte of those in favor of small armies varied. 


Some who accepted Douhet's theories considerad large annies superfluous. 
A second group, of whom the "ngliesh General Fuller was the best known, 


' - gonsiated of protagonists ef motorization and mechanization, These 
started out with observations on positional warfare, showing how even 


the largest asesmbly of old-type troops had not succeadsd in bringing 
about a decisive victory bacause the defensive power of modern weapons 
had been greater than the offensive power of unarmored troops. They 


considered tanks the only weapon capable of overcoming this defensive 
| : power, and anticipated a great economy of manpower through the use of 


armor and furthermore envisioned a considerable reduction in human loss. 


They contended that quicker decisions of battles and thereby of the war 


iteelf would be attained, while rear lines of conmmnication would be 


| ; more easily intorrupted, with the result that meny a bloody victory 


could be replacad by a blocdless maneuver. Smiller costs were con 
sidered 4 further advantages the effectiveness rather than the size 
was the decieive factor; large armies wera not only unnecessary put 
also impossible. : 

Supporters of motorization saw the lack of mobility of large 
armies as being the main reasons for the unattained, or at least dong 
delayed, decisicn in World War I. Greater, manouverability was to be 
restored through greater mobility, thus maleinie superiority at certain 
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superflucuss 
. In Germany 16 was considered significant that thease ideas came 
mostly out of foghand where armies ware thought of as small expedi- - 
: _ tionary forces, for countries with large areas or long frontiers 
" _ other promises existed, ‘economic difficulties, the danger of mechanical, 
| weapons becoming obsolete, an improved defense against armor, difficulties 


of terrain, reads, and bridges, and supply and the fact that combat would 


be impeded by darkness and fog were advanced as counter~arguments. 
= in the end, General von Seeokt, chief of Germany's small professional 
— army, decided in favor of a small army, He based his arguments on the 
a fear that mase armies had become too cumbersome, were very difficult to 
lead, and not sufficiently maneuverable. "The mass is getting unwieldy, 


it can no longer maneuver and therefore cannot win; it can only crush," 


| he wrote in his Thoughts of a Soldier'. (Gedaniten eines Soldaten). He 
galled small but well equiped armies the salvation of the Meld amy. 
: He also asked for, for the security of the country, a larger enrollment 
for military service ’ an armed, defensive militia, and provision: for the 
possible argendnatsen of an “army of decision" (mMmtscheidungsarmes, a 


. sort of Volksaturm). Seaakt also gave resgons of economy in support of 
Ce his proposal, considering large end really well equipped armies too 
; costly. He called for the industry to he made ready for immediate 
operation and mace production. It was obvious that Seeckt's ideas should 
attract particular attention and criticism abroad. It was feared, and 


< _ din other countries our army's basic concepts relative to armament were 
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. quite rightly so, that tha outcome of this plan would be the dafeat of 

- . ths small army before it could bo replenished or replaced by the masses. a 

“None of the powers found & complete solution along the lines of E : 

. ‘Viet revolutionary ideas. A probing was everywhere apparent. German : 

ndlitary leadership, although enjoying & greater fraadem in so far as 

‘they ware starting from soratch and were least bound by an old estab- 

lished order, but alge unable to observe developments beyond its borders, 


- struggled with these problems put failed to achieve more than a gradual 
developusnt, It would be unfair to say that the significance of armor 
and air force was not sufficiently recognized. Compared to developments 


. ; net antiquated, aven if they were not revolutionary, Conaidering the 
materia], basis for the reorganization of the tehrmacht radical changes 
could searsely be expected. 

An armed foree condemned to Ampotency Will not organize its com- 
mand primarily to mest ths requirements of war. So far as it has any 
Be freedom of action at all it will organize its top-levels to meot cur~ 


| rent nesds. To this day it oust be recognized as a step forward and 
a8 a healthy intermediate atage that the Weimar Republic had a unified 


“ Redeh Ministry ‘of Defense for the Army and the Navy, that each branch 


; had a “unified comand under which all formerly independent: branches and 

. services were united iiven though this joint armed forces commend was 

e limited in scope to representing the armed forces in internal political 
“affaira, to questions of armuent nd ams less important matters, it 
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was nevertheless a concentration of authority which facilitated the orga- 
| _ nigation of the Kehraacht. The Army and Navy stil maintained their | 
separate headquarters without reduction of their command authority. Tho 
| | _ General Troops Office,* (Truppenamb) a sort of subatitube for the former 
- Aray General Staff, retained its relations to the other departments as 
‘. "chief among its peers." That many- functions oi closely related to 


i __. the actual condust of operations were perhaps concentrated in this de- 
( - partment was a minor organisational defect. 
( ‘ 
y 
* After 1935 the "Allgemeines Truppenamts again became the Army 


General Staff, 
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dV. Rearmament. 


1. With the disovasion of the basic concepts for Carmanyt a reare 
|. manent our study must concern itself with abnormal. developments, for the 


| ‘political bases were abnormal. The fact that political ideas were the 
~" walang factor is not in itself unusual in thie respect, for the rearma~ 


ment aust ba considered as a prelude to the war, The excessive domina~ 


| tion of military and profeesional basic considerations by a political state 
of mind almat disregarding completely professional opinion was unusual - 
however, It was, and probably still is, unclear whet political objectives 
Hitler had in sind when rearmament entered its open phase in 1935. If 
: " Aitler only wanted to defend the Heich, even a legally created Greater 


"Germany, then it was right and proper to take a quick step forward in 

e ‘order to attain as soon as possible a certain and sure basis from which 
‘Se well knit organization could subsequently be established In peace. But 
s df he was already at that tins prepared to accept the risk of a turopean 
2 war or even was planning to go beyond the goal of an enlarged national 
- atate, then the rapid and over~hasty rearmansnt was a risk which pro- 
Q bably was not preseded by proper consideration as preseribed by Yoltke. 
. For in that case « war of tis ae several. fronts was to be axpadted along 


<cwith all the problems which had once before caused the German field aray 
” gave anxieties. ‘wilitary leaders, particularly tha Army General Staff, 
had no iLlusione on that scom. ‘The great glement of uncertainty caused 
_. by Hitler's foreign pelicy ms quite clear to our adlitary people. No 

‘wonder Hitler often expressed his annoyance with the genorals who had to 


_ Oneegidad, and consequently not comprehensive, that the national unity 
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‘be pressed to rearn. 

The inner-political foundation was equally unusual. A young dice 
tatership, which seemed stable enough from the outside but actually was 
| still in 4 process of fermentation, had seized full power over state 
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and personal life, and 1% regarded this power as a real basis for the 
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preparation of 9 total ware ‘This basia would indeed have existed but 
_ for the dissipation, scarcely visible from the outside, of the forces 
which make up the war potential of a nation. So far as material re~ 

sources were concerned there was no real concentration while in the 


peychological Kield the orisntation ef the people was so antirely 


Was endangered, and along with it the collective «ill to fight. The 
concurrent intensive efforts spent on the construction of aitobahns, 
| rellway speed~coachss, party buildings, warships and fortifications, 
as wall as on the persecution of the church, jews, intellectuals and 
scientists, all are examples of this dissipation or watering dow of 
resources. The absolute power of the Party and its “big shots" was 
greaher than the influence of reason and proper planning. ‘Tho #ear~ 
macht, desoribed as a pillar of the State, was given the honorable 
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designation of “The Armed Guardian of tha Ration" *, but very few in 
‘at realised how specifically restrictive this designation was, how it 


t 


ot 
% 


_ excluded the dehrmacht from general political developments. Hitler 
boasted of having finally carried out in full Scharnhorst's idea of 
geroral conseription. At the same time, howaver, he created the concept 


* wWaffanbraoger der Nation 
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' of political troops for his party organizations and thereby a separate 
‘government for the soldier. This became the general rule dn all fields 
and it led to am authoritarian anarchy instead of real government by a 


leader. There can be no doubt that the dictatorial form of governmnt 
freed iteslf of all parliamentary difficulties which unmler another rae 
gise would have sade the work more difficult. Alsa, it is beyond 

doubt that the one supreme poner ruling in Germany was capable of cut~« 


_. ting through difficult problems and facilitating work by means of quick — 
_dscisions instead of long discussions. But the nature of these decisions 


was important, particularly in connection with the subject matter of 


- this study. 


First of all, there was the intenas and never ending time pressure 


', bedng exerted, which in a cortain sense was quite logical: but new de- 
| mands were made before what had just bean developed had had any chance 


at all to mature, The natural congaquence was that training capacities 


a and the possibilities ef moral integration were cver»strainad and the 
me bs ‘materiel potentialities were overtaxed. Surprise, a healthy military 
principle, becase bluff. the insecurity of the economic structure, 
a ‘wimther in regard te food supply or the manufacture and procurenent of 
basic materials, was similarly due to this time pressure. Foresight 
- was turned into 2 assumption of unsecured possibilities, ; The ‘apscific 
: . 5 military prebdlessconnected with the reorvenization of the Wehrmacht 
‘ therefore were not as thoroughly explored as could have baen done with 
"the singular opportunities presented by an entirely now ostabLishmnt 
ae the problem hed been approached with more deliberation, 


"put a few, were given only limited consideration. The recs against time, 
__. the dntemal divergence between political and military leadership, the 
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The unity of the Wehrescht was again and again formally proclaimed, 4 
but at the sams time the luftwaiie was given a special position, resting i 


more on personal ond party~-political motives than on objective conwidera- 
The importance of noborisation was so greatly aceentusted as to ; { 
affect. the personal life of the individual, but at the sams time an old 
atyle of "playing ab soldiering" comparable to that of King Fredericts 
time was instituted. It cannot be denied that the drive for motoriza- 
tion and the decision to build up a strong armored caemand originated 
vith Hitler, of whom it must be admitted that he had a penchant for 


technical possibilities. en in the professional circles eoncernad a 
there were many who accepted these ideas with reluctancer,. It is to be 4 : 


regretted that no bold stroke was risked in the sphere of mechanization 


; _ and motorization, and that time was wasted in unsatisfactory axperiments 


with many models. On the other hand, it must be adnitted that other 
countries tackled this problem with even greater hesitancy. The con- 


clusions to be drawn from the axperdences of World sar I, which clearly 
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: pointed to the importance of technical science and materiel, were never 
fully reached. The theerlas of Bouhat, Faller and Sesckt, to mention 


a _dack of clear objectives reaulted in an interim solution, an iuprovisa- 

ic . tion. The result was a mess aray, largely of infantry, AYP, interspersed 
= with armored unite capable of operational ouplogmen’, a horae-drann army 

| on modern moter highways, © a iehrascht chiefly and abandantiy supplied with 
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political ideologies and true dynamics in a time when materiel and 
technical science reigned suprems. No one who can even remotely con- 
ceive the problema which this combination of experiences and fantasy 
created. in a matter go important to the very life and existence of 
a people, will regard the above statements merely as en accusation. 


Developments do not progress in big strides, particularly when the 


practical testing. of now ideas is reatricted to brief perieds of tise , 
which follow each other only at long intervals, as isa the case with 


' Wares 
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2. Tne facts concerning the top-level orvanization st the tims 


Shai ha tote 


of the rearmament are familiar and have been reported upon by more 
compatent persons. i will therefore confine myself to just a few : 
critical observations. Quite apart from Hitler's personal, inadeque- | : : 
* gles the SGieankrataan of chief of State, political leader, and Com — 4 
ender in Chief of the Wehrascht in ene person, ahich perhaps in . 
earlior times was coneidered an ideal combination, was bad in this i 
era of specialization. Ho ciecks or balances were there. 4 undted ; | 
; wehrmaacht did not exist. Hoth the Luftwaffe and the Navy very often ‘ 
| . _ Went thoir own ways, even in winor matters concerning the possible 
joint development of now WOBpORS « The wef fen-s5 developed separately. 
A Wehrmacht eink Staff was not created; the training establishment 
for this organization was chorteightedly throttled. A Redeh's CouneLl 
of Defenea, which existed on paper, renained aa ineffective as a 
similar Reich cabinet. A War cabinet was never planned. the influence 


_ theless, mich was accomplished in spite of all. 


than usual, It is net for us hore to question whether our military 

. Q leaders could or should have taken a firmer stand againet the dictator's 
a ; military dilettantism, A brief perusal of the raports of leading psr= 
. monalitse8 fron both sides naffices te show that the gap: botwaen the 


tw could nob. be bridged. | 


; fron the vary outset. against the use of arms to solve ay one of Germany's 
: probless. The favoratie outcome of the first brief cenpatens seeuad to 
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of the Wehrmacht on the psychological preparation for var was too 
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amsll. Within the Aray High Command, the General staff was over~ 
burdened. Parallel authorities made the work more diffiowlt., Never= 
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Ve Germany's Gonduet of war in orld far II. 


1. Here again it cannot be the task of this atudy te draw a com 
plete picture of Germany's conduct of war in World war Il, All we 
need to consider here is whether or not the basic idvas of Germany's ‘ 
military leaders wera taken into account and had any sort. of influence. i 


What has been said in the paragraphs above on rearmmumnt, regarding the 

influence of Hitler's parsonality and dictatorship on politics, is even 

more applicable heres ‘That government policy had to set the direction 
and the goal, aseign stratesy ite misaions and aleo axert a certain ine 


fluence on operations remains true for Werld var It, But | Holtket a warn~ 


ing that politics should not meddle with operations was more applicable 
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The General Start, having aseneged the enany's capabl, Lities » warned 


" gatdenal. Generals in ths field inclined to the belief that this was 
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prove it wrong. For modern times this duellike beginning of the war 
was a surprise, and, openly adaitted, a political masteratrake of 
Hitler. The operational evants of the firat yoars of the war were 
also surprising. ‘The spesd with shich German tanks reached Warsaw 
and Abbeville, their surprising performance in the mountainous rem 
gions of Hacadonia and Greece, proved the protagonists of nochanize- 
- tion and aotorization right in their concept of armor as a new opera- 
tional maans for obtaining guicker battle ani casipaign decisions. In 


the early days tha performances of the Cerman Luituaffo aj,so were san- 


another weapon capable og speeding up movement to tha point where at 
tims nothing bat moppingeup operations would be left to the ground 
foress. few examples had been given of operating with the greatest 


possible apaed and concentration. ‘The fuesian Caapaign, in ite first 
phase, produced gizantic battles of envelopment. ‘the operational abii~ 
Aty of German strategists had proved equal to the most modern require~ 


nents just as the moral forces had again proved their decisive value. | 
fut when the real political bases of the war began to reveal them 4 - 

salves more and more thraateningly, when more and more political. mis~ | 

- + eonceptions became apparetit, — such as a falea concept of qurope, an 

; underestigation of ftussia, a wrong evaluation of "gLand's ert to rae 

sist and of Anerdea's attitude, an overestimation of our. Ttalian ally ~< 

stratezy itself perferes ran into difficulties. that voltke had said 


about strategy being a aystan of iuprovisations Was nisintarpreted. 
_ Improvisations are ne ones of Long duration, no? replacements. 
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Inprovising, which from tho end of 1943 was raised to the position 
ofa fundatantal systen, cannot be taken ag & permanent basis without 

haraful effectas The war was @Llonsd too wide a scopes political ob- 
| 2 jectives were dictated by tha exigencies of the momant t restraint was 

“an unknown art. | | 

when the war had passed its peak from the Cetman point of view 

and only a complate political reorientation could have brought salva- 
_ thon the ablitary landers and their operations were made the scape= 
2 : goats for the debacle. An obatinsgy entered the picture which had 
nothing whatever in common with the underlying principles of Cerman 
soldiering and Isadership. the following points are sentionsd as 
indicative of the general trend: the offensive at all costs rathsr 
| than even a defensive iaprovisation; the stand-and-fight strategy 
rather than operational moverants the neglect of organization in 
depth in favor of linser” fighting; a deliberate failure to provide 
sufficlent reserves; the delusion that hedge-hog action pins dom 
only enesy forces; and the complete misunderstanding of tha opera- 
tional significance of time and space. Sngaganente, battles, even - 
campaigns, became isolated astions. ‘The possibility of new technical 
developuents offered teaporary Goufort, untdl i became clear here 
also that every advance forward must ba followed by a helding action. 
Every measure taken was too Late, whether 4% was of a nreteye = 


ee _orgenivational nature, whether it concerned the weakening seonosy or 


Sas the mandecious propaganda, Brutal warfere took the place of actual total 


warfare ° 
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(All the conclusions drawn by great soldiers, S11 that had evar been 
eso by previous victories, was forgotten. There can soancety. be 

‘a better example for the fact that a bad policy cannot bs saved even 

“by good, let alone by poor, strategy, that the best operatdonal akill 


teratned haman will cannot compensate. for the lack of natural rasources. 


ott 


‘parellel authorities created out of mistrust only made the work more 


authority, instead of collaboration there was a strict enforcement of “4 
‘Security Directive fal, shich prevented one department from having | 
‘any idea of what went on in the next, and which made all long-range 
‘planning impossible, There was no combined command of the coalition 
| ‘forces por uniform, treatment of the war fronts. Theater of war com 
tunders plus the iehrmacht fligh Command end the Army High Command 


cannot replace a shortage of basic materiels, that even the moat de- 


It is ‘really not merely a rejection of responsibility for annoying © 
failures to maintain that Germany's field generals wers not responsible | 


| 
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for Germany's defeat, excepting in so far as they may have korna too 


| 


oe 
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patiently the nonsensical roles assigned to amd forced upon then. 


2» A glance at the top-level organisation for the conduct of war . 
will show that it did not greatly differ from that which was created 
at the start of the reurmamnt program, with the exception that new 
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complicated. instead of simplification there was fragmentation of 
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sade a rational adjusteent of forces vefy difficult. the parallelize- 
tion of Wehrmacht componenta, to which was added that of the $3, was 
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” very great; not to aention the dissension between vehrmacht and party. ‘ e 
: Woltke once wrote that only simplicity held out any hopes of success in 
war and called strategy "the application of common sense.” 


oe many's military conduct of the war will be discussed in detail later. 
- he following is only % general and suimmary conclusion: The basic con- 
cepts stood the test of war. Shere they wers disavowed, thie was due 
«fe the mors or less guilty peculiarities of certain css. Ne funda- 


., 48 to be noted but rather an increased complication through specializa- 
« tion. ‘Tradition, more sacred to the German than to most peoples, is of 
ca great advantege only shen form and substance are clearly adfferentLated, 
t put of disadvantage when it takes the place of creative imagination. 


no textbook for war, sar remains a phenomenon of nature, changeable 
* in form, with a character all its om; it is a realm of uncertainty, 
| wut also of foresight and boldness, It is subject to fow Jaws, and a 
| | _ kmowledge of those laxs gives mo assurance of victory, To ignore then, 
on the other hand, msans to lose the war. 
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The practical lessons to be learned from a consideration of Ger- 


mental. improverant of the basic concepts in the gonerally accepted eense | 


there are no formlas for victory; systems are man-made, and there is 
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Obyervations Relative to the Organization 


of the Geman Army's High Coamand 
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Observations Relative to the Organization of ths 
German Axayts High Command. 


| Ie Basic Concepts. 


Any consideration of the basic concepts of Cennan military command 
orgenization cannot ignore the sircumstances under which this command 


cams into oxistenca between the two serld wars or the currents of 


thought that arose at ths beginning of this period, in 1919. Particu- 
-‘Larly informative in respect to the origins is a survey in retrospect 


of the commnd circumstances with regard to Germany's allies and the 
comduct of war in the Hear tagt - the latter also because ef connec- 
tions extending into World war II. the dssignations verid Yar I and 


Weld War II have been kept in this study; future research will con- 
- aider the two wara as an interconnected undertaking. 


in the first atidy-soms of the basic influences of state organiza- 


tien upon military leadership have baon considered. Thay again receive 
_ mention here because they affected the development of Germany's "post 
Ware Army High Command untdl the Treaty of Versailles grafted upon 

: this growing tree elesents foreign to ite nature, For even if the 


gare thread can be traced through the weatem coneept held by Prince 
gugen, Jomini, Clansorite, and Seeckt there still remains a historic- 
ally proven differenes batween the Gallic and the Gothic eee 


ef command authority which will be discussed later. 


The themes of the first study, applicable also to this second, are 
as follows: , 
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1. Not individual dukes or nations fight the wars of our tims : 

tut collective communities which find their ultimate reflection in : 
thelr armed forcas. 4 
2. The head of the government detersinas the strategy, the con 4 


mander of the allitary foreas * the eperation. ths responsibilities 


mot be clearly separated. 
a 3. Stronger than ths duty to serve is the honor of serving, which 
alone is capable of viwwaiksia aibemiied warfare 
he Yobi lization and military training serve economic and defenaive — 
power equally, . 

5. The ethical idea, the national ideolegy, doterminss defensive 
strength. 


“Fy 


6. The mildtary service is responsible solely to the comunity 2 
it defends, and consequently stands apart from class or group politics. 4 


7. The officerat corps, symbol of good order, leads through sxasple 
and has a claim te raapsct. it molds and develops the leaders of the 
next generation. 

8. The art of war and the actual conduct of war know but ons cb- 

_ gective: destruction of opposing forces. the sbooty" of an armansnt y 
policy can never be more than the consequence of this military ebjective. 
But every attempt to put these principles into preatice will 
: foal if more than one of the basie idsee are disregarded, which the 
_ following ace eee nil sis Fas 


necenneimaocummeeessaneananianaensiietitits | 
& Author uses the tern “eonnatable * the chief mtaaeet in Sesion 
xonarochic armen. 
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tention in recent tines, It has been summed up in a nutshell in 


"Seeckt ~ the 1916~1936 Period of His Life" it mst be observed that 
the publisher, as a pupil and follower of the general, arranged his 


| fen lins, regardless of the differences in their porgonal character. 
Along this lins the battlefield theory was not misconstrued or 


oe 
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‘Fe Hothing mist be attempted without sufficient means; authority : | 

and commend sust be concentrated in one person. These precepts are the : 
best guarantees of success. 


a. Glausenits. 4 
The interpretation of war ag a political instrument, as i 


defined by Clausewitz, was generally accepted by the Cenun General 
Staff, and ths General Staff alone goveamed the psychologiaal, attitude 


of the army up till the end of orld war I. In practice, however, two 
not very clearly defined interpretations oxisted. ‘The one concerned 
the separation of panpatenes, the other, mcre philosophical, and in- 
separably tied up ‘with the first, concerned disciplins, ebedience, 

The matter of these two problems has been the subject, of violent con. — 


bes 
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Battlefield Theory. (Vol. I, page 29) 
The reports of Generals von Falkenhayn, Ludendorff, and — 
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von Seeckt give same information relative to the convictions prevail- 
ing anchg the leading military authorities. In the cass of the book 


compilation from the viewpoint which he held in common with the 


general. ie cannot go into details here. in broud outline it aay 
be stated that until Novesber 1918 military leaders followed a com- 


Ife 
questioned within ths comand iteslf or in the relationa ef the com 
mand with subordinate agencies, Cutwardly, that is to say in their 
relations ith political leadership, a very high sense of responsibility 
tonarde history, which, howaver, was not always entirely objective, al~ 
lowed the delinitations of autherity to remain in flux, This fluid state 
of affairs - ~ and in this regard « study of dias sess wana eumndans 
tion in the Rast would be very inatructive ~ resulted in the following, 
as expressed in the above mentioned book: . 
"One of the greatest wealmesses was & duplication of ieee often 
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even conflict, in ths work of the various authorities, The highest of-. 
flees, aleo the Prussian Uinistry of var, stuck to their pointe of view 
even when these differed from the viewpoints of the on-the-spot obserr- 
ers. Constant blunders were the result.# | 


Three conclusions may be drawn from ths above: | 
1. ‘the comand orghitinetion camot be aisle enough, and the higher 
"the Level the smaller it should bes | | 
2. whoaver carries the responsibility oust also be free to choose 
his immediate asclistanta, 
' Only a system of assigned cissions, not @ specified command 
ayuten ean adequately cops with the present multiplicity of aeans. 


For two reasons, the one internal snd the other extemal, the uni~ 
form thinking on strategy me split in two after Hovasbor 1918, and | 
along with it the officers' corps. The internal reason was the change . 
in the structure of the state itself, the external: ona was the restraint 


' to diverga from the clear logic of Clausowits, and also that tha 
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disposed by the Treaty of Varesilies. From the point of Whew of tise E 
‘beth were lata~season blessens and consequently. unable te withatend Z 
_ Fough weather, and not being a product of German soil but forced upen - 


it they were by natura foraign to their surroundings. This is the 
origin of tha dnck of assurance and disunion in ths offiear's corps, 
elements ehich were there to stay. The pillar of support which right ve 
up to the bitter end prevented oolLapse and even made possible a naan | : : 
ure of racovery, remained that of discipline. "3$eeckt wae a fanatie ee: 
in the matter of discipline.' | | 
it was tragic that precisely this abadience should bs shaken in the 
course of the establishment ef the army, which process vas already 
: accompanied by so such conflict. It was as traghe as it was indicative, 
with regard to the matter about te be discussed that, owing to the ay 
exigencies of the time the scope of this obedience was never clearly | 
deprived, and could not gafely have beon drawn. The conseguance was 


that the interpretation of the nature of leadership in war continued 


_Aatent conflict over the delinitation of authority and responsibilities 
| within the government became aggravated. Algo the santroversy existing 
since the tina of Ludendorff regarding the employment of military 


forces, ths priority between the means and the purpose An: the conduct 
_ of war, and batween the organization cae utdlieation of war as a poli- 
‘tical instrument romained undecided. 

General Ludandorff writes in his book: Mrlegfushrung und Politik 
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time makes necessary reference to the training of future officers. 
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(The Conduct of war and Politics), that Clausewitz as the child of his “4 


tims had not sufficiently shown “how such the potential strength of the 
aony depended on the strength of the howe country." Paging his argu- : 

“ments on the views of Count Schlieffen, Ludendorff concludes with the A 

following inferences 7 

| “The sentence, tar is the contimation of politics with other 

means’ should raed: ‘War is external polities with other moana , and 


should be supplemented with the sentence: ‘'Howavar, polities taken 
as a whole mst serve the ands of a war. # | 

Qne may well wonder if Stalin would endorse this aupposed need 
for a change in the theories of Clausewite with 1 similar conclusion. 

Ae the French say, the adjective ie the enemy of the nour, 

To differentiate batrecen internal. and external politics. in this 
connection produces an apparent problem. As was shown subsequently 
the acceptance of the theories of Clausewite began to weaken, although 
the basic idea, which saw a continuity between polities and the cenduct 
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of war, wae still preserved. Names do not balong within the scope of 
_ these studies, for thay concern themtelvea with facts and not wth 
persons. koreover, it will saffice to gain an insight if wa give 
sumarizing statements. Tha argument is therefore reduced to the two 
‘following quotations, The first points to the ddecrepansy in allitary 
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thought which had come into existence, while the second, postulated by 
‘the Austrian Ceneral Staff, maintains the synthesis and atthe same 


The first quetation reads aa follows: 
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"On the evening of 20 necember 1918 # further political 
discussion took place in the General staff. ..2.0. On 
that dey a nev program was set up conalating of three 


stages. In the first place a govemmental authority: | a 
should be organized which would be capable of asserting — og 
ae itself, With the ostablishment of order there should | a 


then be a racevery of domestic ecenomy. Only on the u 
basiea of the latter, and after many years, wuld the a 
problem of the restoration of external power be tackled. 
Seeokt however, difforing fundamentally from thia view, 

maintained that governmental authority and internal order y 
were self-evident. On the other hand he balieved that 
there dould be no restoration of domestic sconomy in a 
a politically impotent country. For a cauntry devoid of 
ae : | instruments of- power it became a duty to organise ita 


armed forces at least up to the point of becoming a 
desirable ally for another ssc 


"There can be no doubt that subsequent years proved | 4 
Seeckt ees gece that took effect was the sdlitary 4 
‘oparit, not 80 much, as something coneroto but rather 
as the incarnation of an idea. : | 2 


The second passage roads ae follows: 


War and politics are parte of a single contest. Poli~- 
thes are therefore ane 40 the sete hase rules ae war. 
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Only the media for carrying on the contest are different. 
Politics aro. in all their forms and variants nothing else 
than a atrugglo of conflicting interests. ‘hen this 
struggle, conducted through the means of speeches, mest 
ings, notes » andeonferences, cannot be held within these 
Limits by the prasence of a higher power, and no compro= 
nise appears possible, there must be 4 resort’ to forces, 
to war or revolution. War as the supreme offort in the 
combined contest of war and polities calls for an uncon- 
ditional. integration of all forcas available to the state. 
Only enthusiastic cooperation directed by a single will, 
can bring about maximm effort. This cooperation mst be 
systematically prepared during a prolongued period of 


peace. Uniform action requires uniform leaderahip. ..+. 


gut a complete understending of the nature of this re- 
lationship between war and politics, which was so netes~ 
gary, was lacking everyuhere , ameng politicians, among 
army leaders, and in the monarch. A good. state policy 
based on definite objectives and a firm conduct of war 
can only exist under a syaten of government which is 
healthily brganized and af led. 


nIt is a remarkable fact that ‘the nanan’ relationships 
of the central Powers were organized in the most in 
practicable manner peaathas. (Note: anaes at the 
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time ef the creation of the Arny — Command till be 
discussed later.) 

“fhis state of affaires within the governmant had ite 
natural repercussions alao in the army.. The generals. 
‘of every army are the product of the state, of ite re~ 
lationships and principles, and sonsequently the anes | 


it deserves." 


The above swig up about everything that may be said on the rela- 
tionship between war and politics as part of the ideological foundation 


of Germany's militery comand between the two wars. The forimlations 


of Clausewits alwaya remained fundamental, and where these did not 


serve as light then they served as shadow, for groping around in. 
There is no real argument about Clausewitz, for his statemante are 
not dognas but definitions. Ths concepts. of tho nineteenth gantury 


whieh are inferred from them cannot be the concepts of 1918 or 1918, 
for they are subject to the change of circumstances. To Clausewitz 


politics wera not a social form, not an interplay of opinions, but the 
art of the possible. ‘Thus, the two quotations above are not at odds. 
with each other but rather there are errors in comprehension. The se 


+ errers also remain effective. To cbaerve and consider thaee effects 
4a the fruitful mission of historical investigation. The key to all 
historical research lies in the French saying: Je ne blame ni n'approve, 


je raconte. (I neither blame nor approve, I tell the story.) 
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b. Scehlisffen 


Goneral von Seackt wrote more than once on ths subject 


of militarism. Nonetheless, the dangers of personal opinions in foreign a : 
policy remained unappreciated. A short essay antdtled "Alitariem Un- : 
_ tasked" was prepared in the Hedchanebr Ministry in 192), but it was not i 


in conformity with the Heimer Constitution political ques 


‘tions were not discuased in military circles. The General staff in 2 . 
their deliberations lacked scientific training in the fields of sociol- Z 


_. SY and psychology. ‘The only thing that was clear was the front against 
. mass psychology, against nihilism in avery form. The wisdom of Rong-Fu« 


ety 
Fe 


_ fee in clarifying concepts did not come to the jest. * 
Vihile the hitherto solid officers’ corps was split as a 


eS aries 


Of Versailles and even the old traditional spirit of loyalty and honor 


Later 


SRE 


' epuld not prevent the splitting of the corps inte two factions, one 


cepts of strategy was concerned, was invulnerable. ‘the “infantry alge 

nal to advance" and the Schlieffen theory guarded the fort... | 

: Let there be no misunderstanding. It was indeed rare that 
“ in deliberations and resolutions relative to anvelopmant, breakthrough, 
. attack, defense or holding tactics, decisions were renderad in favor of 
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* The author no doubt is referring to Confuciua’ law of five 
moral relationships 
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‘(Gedanken eines Soldaten): 
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"Cannas proposition as it was the principle of self=preservation in 


defiance of every power. It is hardly possible to state more beauti- ’ 
fully or more clearly what schlieffen meant to the Gorman military 4 
man than with the following words taken from “Thoughts of a soldier" 7 


"Count Schlieffen ia not a concept but a living reality 
in the minds and hearte of the Genuen General staff, of 2 


the German soldier, and of ths German people. ite do 
not want to let hin become fossilized into a concept, 
into a biased defender of a dogma, but rather would 
Seek in him anew and refreshed the old and eternal 


. Bo oteath f garh : 
SENSE hbase eS has aoe 


rules of war. 


Se nga  HyRae 


Ye may scamardze. these rules in three sentencast 


seers 


The destruction. of the enemy is the objective of war, 


Pak gees 


but this may be done in many Ways. 

gvary operation mist be governed by one simple, clear 
idea, to which everything and averybody mat submit. 

The decisive force auiat be employed at the decisive 


Lodenite ARR is, eu bi onic on 
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point. Susceae: can onty t be obtained through sacrifices. 


If we tale these precepts of Sehlieffen to heart the 


vee? 


Sohlieffen oe wid be the » concept, of victory." 


‘There is one more point . which "a mast draw attentiion hers. 


It was repeatedly made clsar at the time that the wrd ndaatroy" m 
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- (Wornichten) waa not to ba taken to man annihilation or extermina 
tion. General Book, Chief of Arny General, stage, was trained in the | 
"art of paychological warfare, and endeavored to have the Rules of 
“- Jand Warfare of the Hague Conventéon adopted for training in the 
military schools so that chivalry would be preserved in the conduct 


i of war, 


C.. Total Har, 
In our search for the truth, the third great basic prin- 


 edple dn military thought in that period was the concept of total war. 


It met be pointed out here that & peopls living in poverty 


and under constraint reaches an endurable Limit ond becomes susceptible 


to radicalien, and that oven an exaggerated and abstract democracy can 


ao: elip « ‘into absolutisn, — 


All monsters: have a way of slipping in unobserved tisough 


ie : backdoors, 80 it is not surprising that according to all indications 
. the expression soba war" ag first used in military Literature cane 
from Sulteerlendt 


Another cipression, which cam into use at about the sans 


tim was war without marey® (Krieg ohne ‘Gnaite) Obvioualy, dn the 
| present studies concerned with organisational. delinttetiona, uncon- _ 
oa ditional, and mrestricted warfare cannot be ‘mpents 


what ia. referred to here as total war is Clansend.te! 


> abstract oencept of war within the Linite preseribad by & ais an 
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space as appjied to our times. ith ite excessive coneral conscription 


US f P-OALK 


and ite mass thinking, this applied concept admittedly tends toward 
"total" form. In France, for instance, efforts were made as sarly as 


2919 to inerease defensive strength on a numerical basie, it is now 
_ .° s8id that the creation of a woman's auxiliary officers! corps is be- 
. : ing planned. This msasurs would exesed past practices in the conduct 


of war. In this connection ons ig inclined to see in the conduct of 


- total war a summersault of the democratic idea. At any rate, our eyes 


are opened to see abysmal depths and the very real question presents 
Aitself to what limit the numerical increase of fighting forces with the 
accompanying aultiplication of supply tropps and rear services is worth 
the effort. From the strategie point of view the question also mst 
be asked whether mobility, the element so important to successful ware 
fare and organisation, can still be guaranteed. 

| Along this line of thought it remains regrettable in recent times 
and injurious to democratic mobilization and Strategy that all the | 
principle concepts have not bean clarified internationally and that 


‘thare is no sharp differentiation between the exigencies of war and. 


unrestricted violence. At any rate, no weak point, no Achilles! 


4 . “heel, meat be allowed to exiet in the national defense and.in the 

. military cade of honor. The vulnerable point is present today if 
_ "wiribus onitise and ‘terrorian are both called militarian, and this. 
weak point is apt to make a mockery of the sacrifices brought in a 


war. The latest edition of the American College Dictionary cublished 
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by Random House, gives as definition 2 of militariem: ‘the principle — 
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of mintaining s large military establishment", and as definition 3: 


"the tendency to regard military efficiency as the supreme ideal. of 
_the state, and to subordinate all other interests to those of the 


military", Soldiering and tha will to serve in thes defense of ones 
country are thus shown in an entirely falee light. 

In view of the lack of clear concepts, a circumstance that cane 
not be repeated often enough, the transition of the concept of total 
warfare into reality during the period from Ludendorff to Hitler also 


_ Was subject to a great variety of interpretations. Under Ludendorff 


the delimitation of authority was ignored, under Hitler such a delimi~ 
tation was made impossible by the chaotic conditions in the command 
organization, so that in the creation of the Army High Command the con- 
cept of total war only played a secondary role. As : reaction to Polish 
and French measures at the end of World wer I it did receive soma theo- 
retical, attention, but owing to the exigencies of the tine ond later 


_ owing te the restrictions of the Treaty of yersailles, no preparatory 
_ gaasures were possible. hat was militarily possible in spite of de- 


feat (to show the Schlieffen spirit and to keep it alive in the at- 
tacks on the iindan River in March 1919) only began to take shape — 
again with the introduction of armament parity and with the Geneva 


 gonferences. 


Howaver, as a measure of protection against all forms of anarchy 


(ami as a cure for a sick and starving nation, a& peacetim aigeion 
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remiined as a guiding principle for the Army High Commnd and ite pre- 
cursors: the implementation of 4 program of universal training. Such 
& program would be the expression of the collective national will, 
struggling towards one goal. ‘This principle was reflected in the de= 
termination of the Chief of the Army High Command to hold the officsra' 
corps together, who ssid, sur officers! corps is suffering from uncer- 
| tainty, not only from external, but also and even particularly so, from 
psychological uncertainty. i shall not be able to weather the storms 
of our time if we do not succeed in becoming and remaining united." 

The following paragraphs will try to show why we did nob succeed 
in spite of a good beginning and how this failure was due to outside 
influence and later to intexnal malice and squabbling. 

It mst not be forgotten that total warfere requires very sharply 
dram limits and a fim philosophy in order not to drift into the 1lli- 
mitable wastes of ths hybris,! Volees were raised in warning and they 
were not entirely unheard. 

Properly understood totel warfare has nothing to to with mili- 
tarien. Fron the military point of view it ia the concentration of all 
available strongth upon the atrategic objective set by political leadar- 
ship. As such it is by no meane 4 matter of a purely mathematical solu- 
_ tion toa statistical census problem of manpower. it is prisarily an 

~ ethical and social question, the regult of the ruling philosophy and of 
the national morale. | - | | 


# The state of mind in which man forgets human limitations, deeming 
himself the equal of the godé. (Greek mythology.) 
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For a regime which regerds war and peace as different atages in ons 
and the sams eocial struggle for existence, and which, understanding the 
basic concepts of total warfare, would avoid anbiguous catch-words, it 

would be well, to ostablich chairs of ailitary instruction in our colleges. 

the Berlin Acadeny of Political sclonce made a tentative start in this a 

- ddyeetion which was fully approved by the leaders of ailitary affairs. 

Total warfare also requires an unequivocally clear political Language. 


( ‘The magasine “pis jiirkAdchkedt” which appeared during the first world Fi 
wee war and which we stupidly forbidden towards the ond of 1927 drew time : 
ly attention to considerations of this sort. The latent divergence of 4: 
opinion in the offlesrs' corps and among military leaders referred to : 
above, sharpened by the activities of the "iredkorps",® by the public- 

ity regarding the schnarse Reishawehr *+, the Stahlhelm *#, and other | 


ibeenate Bite Se 


pers and ‘paoudowailitary creatdons, and by the pressure of 4 prudishly 


noralising control, kept allitery lesders constantly on the alert. i 
a -, © Novertheleas, neither the concept of total war nor the decisive — { 
signisieance of the moral element in the philosophy of both the Wehr~ : 


. macht and the State, could be stressed as such as necessary. For that 
“purpose time was Jacking, perhaps also the sense of timoliness. ‘the fae 
reault of wartine demands for action and praventive quick. decieions t 


® Independent bodies of volunteers, forued after world war I Ts 

without government sontrol ° cz 

ae = Secret Reiehawehr.- proopa which allegedly were trained over ond 
above the 100,000-man' ary, the Heichswebr, Germany ‘was perstiees 
to maintain under the ‘Treaty of Versailiss. rf 
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-. wae that: even after the war tims", in which men thought of making, 
: and aid make, history, was, in the wastern way of doing things, a sort 


of straight line inte infinity along which commnd, proscribed order, 
and law were to be joined together inch by inch. In this. process ine 
dividual energics were excessively taxed and misused. Tho quist com 
pogure of the eastern mind and its concept of tim, where the Linking 


3 _together is in closed circles, where movement is not replaced by speed, 


and where, protected within its clreular encampment, Preeden of action 
is maintained, was unknown in Gemenye . 

Total war is & pearl necklace of selected measures strung Gieas 
a strong line of conduct. : 

The recruiting ond replacanent adninistration was handled in an 


even mre impersonal mmner, following the same errors as the science 


of paycho=technology, which had drifted away from ite originally in- 
tended elaplicity. The same applies to the "Bevoslkerungspolitik:, 

the policy which strove to increase the national birth rate. Not that 
the personal and human element behind the statistics had bean forgotten 
or neglected ~ on the contrary. But the constraint which domluated | 
ths scene was, often inescapably, ignored under the pressure of the 
times. The comiuct of total wary and that within wold defined init, 


a. can be based on nothing but the cate to fight. the purely mechanical 
= increase in cemenant er in fighting forces, whether through an increase 


in personnel or through the perfection of materiel, will not lead. to 
victery without ‘this clear wil, to fight. this readiness to bear arms 


gious or deteriorates in the course ‘of generations, an the iad tale. 
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of & nation, and ite parliaments. Statistics with all their charts : 


. and diagrams remain superficial; what goes on below the surface is 
explained in the following passage. It is but an example, but ite 
‘conclusions can serve as a baeis for many arguments, In view of the 


shortage of sources of information one may wonder what part considera~ 


_.., tone of thia sort played or could have played in the Army High com 
- mand and its predecessors. Hitler himself never considered total war- 
| : fare as a principle or sn objective. In any case the pasnage reads 
| 38 follows: | 


‘Based on the rhythm of population renewal each span of 
about thirty years is called a generation, this is a 
rather rough division. It disregards the anasing pliancy 
of human belnys in the second decade of their Life and 
along with it the influence of environments on each ine 
dividual, If both are evaluated as factors which are 
effective in forming or distinguishing generations we 
obtain, for Gernmy at least, somathing like the fol- 
loving groupinges | | 
The war-veteran generation, those bom between 1890 
and 1299, the wartinn youth. generation, those born 
poteeen 21900 and 1909, and the postwar generation, 
those born in 1920 and subsequent Joarss 

he morvoteran ganeratdon waa the most decimated 
and by 1925 congiated of four and & half million man. 
This "traglo generation" supplisa the man for the 
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"proikorps"# the. "Stahihelm,** and similar contemporary i 
organizations. The lleinar Republic had nothing to offer oF 


to these young men and consequently antagonized the ontire 
warmveteran generatdon. 

The wartims youth generation, while without active 
service, experioneed the war on the home«front, helped 
collect money, collected leaves for use as hay, want 
short of food, enjoyed special school holidays to cale~- 
brate 4 victory or to save coal, became interested in 


eee sy od ye ter 


social, economic, and international affairs, lived through 
the years of the inflation, and was personally affected 
by the problems of the State. It experienced the impact 
of 1914, 1918, and 1923, of the mark revaluation, of un- 
employment, and acquired a sober objectiveness of thought 
and action. ‘th ite stmength of 6,300,000 it was the 
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strongest generation". Its numbers have been seriously 
depletad by world war 11. 
For the most part the peatuar generation grew up with 
_ autemebiles and sport. World war IT called upon it for 
the greatest sacrifices. | 
the average age of the manbers of the Baden-juerttan- 
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berg Landtag (legislative assembly) in 1947 =29 around 55, 
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The situation in other German assemblies is surprisingly 


. Bimilsr. Most delegates belonged te the wareveteran genera 


tion, while the numerically strongest wartins youth genera- 
tion, bern betwsen 1900 and 1909, had the weakest repre- 
sentation." . 


it is clear from the above that a total psychological. mobilization 
: ef the nation as @ precondition of maximum military effectiveness and 


_ performance, or, in other words, conduct of total war, depends on ‘na-~ 


tional reprasentation as wall as on pre-military training. Neither of 
these two factors was available te the Amy High Coamand. 
If one would put the three buaic principles discussed above into 


” a nutshell, ona night put it this way: 


Clausewlte: war is not an independent undertaking but one of the 


na aspects of life itaelf, 


Sehlieffen: No pat racipe for a Cannae # operation, but tactics 


oo as an expression of the character of the commander. 


~ Total wars Not an ali~out war without limits, bat a unanimous 


and patriotic will te bear arms. 


The essence, the limits, and the nature of these three concepts 


ne were not fully recognized in. the ehaos of the changing times. 


Tentative appreaches to. these problems by high authorities wera 


a0 ny often in evidences He may recall, for instance, the series 


os ee - Hannibal. s victory over » the Femans at Cannae in 216 BeC. is generally 


ragarded by German miLita 


ary students as: the, sLanetoa), setae ofa 
battle of onvelopant and: nn: 


‘lation. 
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of lectures at the Heichswehr * Uinistry — sach as those of Otte 


Hoetgectt of the Academy of Political science and the work of smller e 
circles. ie may aleo recall the Reichswehr Comittee, the citizen 
defense organisations and the district commissioners out of whose 


_ orgatiisations ".., there arose 3 frame-work which at least kept alive i 

: the defense idea, the first beginnings of a reserve officers! corps, | ; 
of a frentier defense and what later became an arny reserve orgeniza~ I : 
tion." put all this remained rudimentary and wag soon overshadowed by 4 
a high-pitched sense of national duty which weathersd all storms, and 
by example led the people to unexpected performances and yet had to i 

- fail because it continuously crucified itself. The first Chief of the | 
Away High Command did his work because there was a constitution, the j 
second not because but rather in spite of the existence of a constitu- 4 
tion. It is not possible to wage or prepare fer 4 total. war when the : 


president and the commander of the armed forces ara in disagreement. : 
fhere was no solution to the preblen. 
The conduct of and mobilisation for total war require as a pre- LE 
condition a personnel policy which is homegensous for both atate and a 
aray leadership. Since organisational solutions » ‘however Hexibla, 
_ ghould not be made to fit a special person or circumstance but rather 
_ be tailored for normal use, it follons logioully that a workable tope 


deren ae. Secbaien acd abate Baa et 


level organization absolutely must have a personnel office on 2 Level 
above all other departments, which stands immediately at the side of 


* Redeheweshr. Ths 100,000-man army Germany was allowed 
to maintain after World War I. - . 
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the representative of suprese authority. For men mike history, or total 
war’, only when they are of one mind. | 

Men are responsible for total war. The Aray High Command did net 
fully recognise ths significance of the concept ef total war. the man 
who paved the way for the Anay High Command and held the reins for six 
years was General von Seeckt. The question therefore arises wisther 
Seackt did not recognize the full significance of the concept of total 
Ware 

Justice requires a further best: Did his wishes and his course 
coincide? Or did the obstacle toward a well recognized objective lie 
only in the limitations to hie field of operation. 

Two questions are here pertinent: 

1. What is total war and what is ite values? 
2. Did Seackt sae the light, but not the way, or did he ese 

the way, but not the light? | 

The first question cannot be answered as ecco as ons might 
think. The Hitler-Gesbbels divagation from total war, taken up and 
perpetuated by laynon, has brought everything into confusion. The 


patriotic sense of duty and readiness to serve has already besn men- 
tioned as the basic element in the conduct and preparation for total 


war. Also touched upen has been, the. dubious, value of a numerdeal. 

mania which conceives of totality as an unlinited masaing of msn and 
materiel. As generally understood teday total war DANS numbers: and 
still greater numbers -~ women in. sndfora, ‘foreign legions, eupplics, 
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tudgets, standardization of weapons and the resurrection of Montecucolli 
with his cry of money, monay, and more money. But tomorrow, total war 


will mean movement, organization, purpese, courage, and genius, genius 


But let General von Seeckt speak for himself: 
"The following statemats retider nething mere than my per~ B 
sonal, opinion, free of all reference, even to ny own past. ‘a 
They disragard the situation as it exists in the German Reichs- 
Wehr a5 well as the shackles of the "Dictate of Versailles". 

Briefly stated I see future wars fought with highly os 
trained, mobile and therefore small armies (only ground 
forcas are here referred to) whose effectivenass will be 
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greatly increased through the airforce, along with a 
osomi taneous preparation of the entire combat strength 
either-to support the attack or to sacrifice ites1lf in 
the defense of the Fatherland. The peacetime arny, which 
might also be called an operational army, will consist 
as fer as possible ok saluneceas It should at least 


provide security against a sirpries attack, and conaist 3 

of three essentials; great mobility, nost effective — | 

WEAPONS » and continuous replacements. : 
Beside this army there wil ba @ training cadre with | | 


| schools through which the entire ablaebodien bala of the 
country will ‘pases fo sake this short eraining parked 
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worth while, a youth-training Program is essential, 
with euphasis on general physical training and payeho- 
logical. indoctrination. 

The smaller the amy, the easier it will be to eupply 
it with modym weapons, whereas the constant maintenance 
of up=toadate waapons for millions ia becoming an impog~ 
sibility. The arming of the population aust be organized 
on entiraly new lines if we aceept the justified concluq- | 
eion that these masses, bacause of their scant military 
training, are all the more in need of material support. 
There is but one way to arm masses: decide on the type 
of weapon and prepare for mass-production in casa of 
need. If the military in their materiel demands will 
forego all too great perfection in favor of the greatest 
practicable measure of eleplicity the lapse of tims bee 
tween the placenent af orders and delivery can be shor~ 
tened. 

tha effect of the attacker's successes against enemy 
potentiala will depend on the defendarts moral strength 
in resisting. fee the principle of the general call 
te arms is already on the decline, the mania for ruabers 
coming to an end. Mags amides are becoming innoveble, 
they can ‘no ienger aaneuver or win pveotories) oy oan 
only crush. 
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Te wa accept as sincere the gensral demand for peace 
then the present military organizations are not an un- 
surmountable contradiction, provided we hold to the 
opinion that mass peacetios arales are the real menace 
to peace. - 

®ithin the concept "war" lies the contest batween . 
man and materiel. Technical science works on both 
sides. Consequently it is quite wrong to speak of a 
victory of materiel over man. Materiel has won out 
over the masses but not over man himself, and never 
will, since it comes to life only in the hands of mon. 
The fault lies therein thet an immovable and almost de- 
fenseless human mass is exposed to the brutal effect of 
materiel. Ths more wa increase ths fighting MB85, the 
surer is the victory of materiel; for its power reaches 
further than that of the largest human reservoir. So 


there remains only the struggle between man's mind and 

inanimate mteriel. 
Destruction of enemy forces, not destruction of the 

country, still romains the first rule inthe art of war, 


notwithstanding apparent exceptions. Materiel is superior 
to the mortal masses, not to the living and inmortal human 
soul." . | 


What remins? Cne aust admit that the basic concepts applicable 
in organizing a national defense in keeping with the timas were known — 


C) 
C) 
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. to the chiefs of the Arny High Gommand. Inherent and external con- 
"straints, however, destroyed in their very inception all efforts to _ 
translate these concepte into practice. In the conflict between ths 


wil and the means ths foundations crumbled. Neither space nor tim 


3 were sufficient for the problea and rendered it unsolvable. Many 


ways could have ied to the goal, but the political powers would not 


allow the use of any ona of then. 
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te Basile Concepts Relative ‘to qecknical, Developments. 
2. The Perded Between 1919 and 1935, Apmazsnt Parity, ami 
| Agreement. 
Be The: "Case of the poor man which Germany was compelled to 
plead from 1914 onward, and the role of a "besieged fortress" inte which 


_ -&t had shipped, led to controle in industry and in life, which through 
“Lack of preparation brought about a shift of responsibilities. the . 


natural relationship between politics and ths conduct of war, in which 


the statesman determines the atrategis objective, had changed, the ex= 
"phasis having shifted from a weak political leadsrahip to a strong mili- 


tery leadership, which latter, even after the war, continued to enjoy 


the confidsrise of the people in a measure equal to the distrust the 
people had for the governaent and the political parties, The troubles 
of the time — soldiers! councils, the blockade, frontier strife, ant 


ao forth = delayed and provented a ssttling of these problems, In the 
field of polities, of industry, as well as in the military sphere, it 


was @ twilight period, The old © and later the now Amy High Commnd, 
- Sonatantly steered’ a4 course between Scylla end Charibdis. 


Rich in manpower but poor in raw saterials, borne along by the in 


| Seuparable performance of ite.infantry, Garasay was compelled to adopt 


mathods of combat which left in their wake the idsa of a mass army, con- 
eleting elaost entirely of infantry, as the desirable objective, The 


_, Gainelination to burden the budget with ailitary oxpentes worked to the 
- flame ends Kenbare nee thare,suy sign of « pubiie opinion cemparehte, © 


ttt AOE AE 
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for example, to that expressed currently in the Swiss press in the following 


words: . 

"A war brings very heavy burdens. In the willingness to 
face up to these, lies tha first condition for overcoming 
‘them. It is therefore wrong to economize on national de- 
fense, or to make preparedness all too easy for the indi~- 
vidual. Only those things which are costly are valuable. 
Quite apart from the military inadequacy of a small pro~ 
| fessional army, its introduction would result in a rapid ; 
Gisappearance of the wilingness to bear arms, in a de~ 
valuation of the love of liberty, and consequently also 
in a decline of the true spirit of democracy." 


From a purely military point of view it may be said that selentific 


exploration had run aground in gas warfare. sfter the first s2c0esse8 


due to surprise no change in the course of the war was to be. expected 


from this side. (A parallel might be dram for the atom bomb) The  —~ 


air ferce and the armored command, both admittedly costly and requiring 


years of development, were still in their infancy. 


4 systematic and thorough analysis of the war's lessons, as well 
as any well planned army organization was forbidden. ‘The need of a 
link between Zast and west (the first Chief of the Anny Command was 
convinced that the difference between Zast and vest was greater than 
the difference between North and south within Germany), which Was em 
phasized particularly from the economic angle in professional publications 
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Felative to the ‘Ruseo~Corman bridge” in connection with the conduct 
of a total war, presented ARTO. pressing probleme, put here, contrary 
| ‘to all expectations, the restrictions of the Vergailles treaty proved 
| a | | 
pe | | Strictly speaking, the Sides of mass arales wont back, in Germany 
| | ee. well as in France, to pro-war tines, beginning around 1900, In : 
| | Gersiany the idea of ‘a nation in arms" was propounded by mon like von “ 
2 oe | dar Gelts, von Hernhandii, von Falkenhausen, and others. 411 the more 

remarkeble is the above presentation by General von Seeckt, who also 
: called for tetal war and military training for all able-bodied men, 
: bub not for a ness army, although he did denind a large cavalry force, 
a demand typical of that pause in the march of progress which is in- © 
: herent to every haman life. — a 
In starving postwar Germany it was inevitable that total war | 
_ should be considered primarily as an economic wars Tas J. Sehai.tt 
wrote in 1935) | : 

egven in the 1éth century industry played only a very 

| indirect part in the conduct of Ware eee Only the trans- 
formation of the civil, national state and of the Liber 
alistic economic order led to that totality of war which 
! | sam ite beginnings in the World War, This trend is re= 
: | fletted in all states in an ‘intensive preparation for — : 
- ‘total war in the fom of a tetal apbilisstion of resources. G 
Ie extende,” he continue, however, "to every ophere of life, 
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“thus, not to armament and industry alone, but also te : 
political and moral education. ... But," he goes on 
to say in contradiction to the practices of world fers 
Zand II, “avery individual can only serve its ends in 
hig om way. It would be absolutely wrong to set an 
ideal of war economy against an ideal of paace economy 
and to develop the industrial mobilisation accordingly." 


the more commonly accepted concept of total war and mass armies 
is that of General von Kuhl who in Aprdl 1924 sald that 


‘New weapons and technical inventions call for new 
tactdes. This is what Napoleon had in mind when he 
said that tactics should bs changed every ten years. 
The surpriees which the vorld War brought us are 
still: renesbered by all. When we try to raise the 
veil covering the picture of future warfare we are 
compalled to begin with the experiences of the world 
war. Tanks appeared as 4 surprise for the first tim 
in September 1926, in the Battle of the Somme. Thase | 
combat, cars climbed over trenches and erushed barbed- 
= entanglements, They thus represented. & sert of 
arnored ‘infantry Gaal gned to pave the. way tor infantry. 
In foreign armies the seience of technology is striving: : 
to increase the speed of tanks 80 ‘that thase may alec, 
follow r etvalzys Ga this, ) Fespect, the perallelisatien: of 
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“Spsed and maneuverability and tha constant confusion of 


| sparing of the civilian population. In the future the | 


It will ever be left to man to carry the principle burden 


that the Korda War signified the end of war with nas 


these two terns in literature and official terminology 
should be noted.) a | 

at the ond of the World sar almost half the German 
airplanes were engaged in reconnaissance. of the sia acel. 
most were intended as fighters, leaving only a few for 
attack on ground objectives. The Ynglish expert, General. 


Groves, declared: 'In the next war there will be no 


home country's capsolty to offer acral resistance there< 


fore will be very important. As the French trench fighters 
used to. say: “pourvu que les civils tiennent” (if only the 2 
civilians will hold out).! 

Be that as it my, all machines have their limitations. 


of fighting. Hig state of mind and moral strength remain 


determining factors. Let us not forget what Scharnhorst 
said sa) 18061 We have begun to place the art of war higher 
than the military virtues.! That has been the domfall of 
nations throughout the ages, If man thus maintains his 
declatye significance the question arises whether the next 
war will again be waged with mags armies. 

General ven Freytag-Leringhoven has expreased the: — 


armies. But as fay as it is humanly possible to foresee, 
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victory still remsins with the ‘big battalions’. The : | 
time dees not seem to have arrived as yet in which | a 
‘armies of millions! are obsolete. “The machine has 
net yet killed the sania for numbers, tor has it dis- 


placed mass armies." 


It is clear from the above that opinion favered the idea of mass_ 


armies, with the emphasis on infantry, and that the decisive historical 


Ce ! : influence of irrational forces was nowhere taken into considsration. 
Long-range planning was completely crowded sat by the problems of the 
moment. Yore haste, less speed. And yet the prophets crying in the 
wilderness was not altogether absent. Friedrich Naumann's bool: 
KCentral wurope (itteleuropa) had appeared as early as 1915. There 
ona could read: 4 


nthe spirit of supranational organization has taken hold 


oo of politics, e are beginning to think in continents, 
| as Cecil Rhedes expressed it. A country which wants to 
stand alone t411 nevertheless become dependent on the 
changing aituations ef the great powers. ‘This is a — 
consequence of the age of transportation as well, as of 
centralined amy technique (vortrale fechnik des Heeras). 
For this coming era of united nations Gardany is too 
‘iia No such =e” state can sustain & world war. 
That is all over. 

Understanding is the voluntary acgeptance of a rem 
cognised necessity. If wa think ‘beyond the present. »: 


i. 
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the organization of a Central turopean army statute 


will be recognized as a necessity. It would have to 


be so set up that a clear distinction would be made 
between the general military obligatione of the allied 
states, which obligations mst be alike for all mambers 
of tha union, and the special and sovereign rights of 
the individual states. | 

the mutual aray is the natural outcomes of the con~ 
cept of an international sphere of economy. From the 
moment such & sphere is to be created it aust be a 
closed defensive urdt, with a corresponding constitu- 
tion. Therein lies for ail aember states a limitation 
of their own political interests, for they renounce 
the right of conducting a war on their om account. 
Nor can they any longer be attacked separately. The 
member states within the military union snjoy its 
protection. 

In regard to organization, formation, training, cost, 
and mobilisation procedures, there must be complete 
agreement « the Conmander in Chief of the confederate 
forces has the right and the duty of convinoing hia 
self of this complete unaninsty end of complete ful- 


filiment of obligations. (‘resty of the Reich with 


paveria, 23 Nov 1870.)" 
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7 be. Tt would be wiong end unfair to judge the pooplle of one | 
era by the standards of another, or to hold the General stage’ or Army 
Righ Command responsible for measures which were conditioned by the 
times Precisely for this reason it is necaesary te pretace our con= =| 
sideration of the work of the Amy High Command sithin the: period RB te 
tioned by a consideration of the tines themeslven. Also one mast ume 
- etand complately the full aignigicance of the power and unpredictability 
of irrational forcese - shat appears on the surface == and this appliss 
to military affairs — is the open manifestation of the ieternat state 
of affaira. A ieeutliaods faith in technical inventions, s panchant 
for biased and short-sighted profeasionalisn made the tines sterile; 
the arnament program lacked that creative epirit thick, prectesly be~ 
eanse of this compulsory fresh atart, could have led to the bresking of” 
new trails. the mazbers of the 100,000 nofficer" arny were mere pup= 
pets; ths defense idea did not well. forth as an expression of free will; . 
the authority of the Army iigh Command was shackled and under suspicion. — 
An Italian minister in 1919 coined tho phrase: “The next war will be a 
war of organization, Organization does have its Limite, tut it will not 
tolerate shackles." | - 
‘Neither the basic principle of not serving two sastore, nor the 
precept relative to not starting anything without adequate means, sould — u 
be observed in practice. The idee of solfndefense was influenced by the : 
. times and it readily bacans mixed up with ‘the optrtt of aperesaions 
lore and aoro St was reolised that besides the creatively planned 


of war aa well ae of the wartime Army High Coamand (OHL) to a unified 
_ Redehawehr Office was not effacted until October 1919, and even then 


a0 not in a form that would allow an unhampered and constructive trana- 


_. gerned this purpose had yet to be made clear to the struggling member 
a ~ states ef the young Republic; at least in so far as discussion was 


"nob made superfluous by the terms of the Treaiy of Versailles. The 


mentary. 


 Redch and the still threatened frontiers left no room for any other 
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delaying battle as part, of an operation there was the local delaying 
action at top level. 
The top-leveled organisation was the canter of heated controversy. 
In Part 3 of this work, the varieus possible solutions ag examined, 
planned, or realized, will. be gone into further. the struggle never 


led to the desired objective. The transfer of the various ministries 


~~ formation of tha confederate military forces of imperial Germany into 
a really new instrumnt._ 


So far as the political purpose of the new Wehrmacht was con- 


politieal and military anachronism of these shackles sufficiently 
explains why the work of the Army High Command had to remain rudi- 


It would go beyond the scope of this work to examine how Pas the 
| views on the nature of the next war =- war of movement or of pea 
or on the ‘type and value of national fortifications influenced or ‘could 
influence the vanmabicn of the new Wehrsacht. But two basic concepts 
moved dominantly into the foreground. ~The ‘economic, disorder of the — 


CS es pee ee ee ee oe ee ch ar eal 


causes of defeat. 


“Lago 


consideration than that of national defenes, perhaps on tro fronte. 
And 4f the spirit of the aray, having survived the collapse, wae to £411 
the new form as it once had tied the victorious old form, then it was 


o necessary to maintain firm discipline and to eradicate as soon as pos 


sible avery form of pe eenaaes in politics among the oftiesre and the 


' Fredkorps. 


To ascertain anything statistically was hardly pelshday nor wag 


| at feasible or ‘permisaible to take any measures regarding mobilization. 


A @brategic objective was Licking. Consequently one adght gay that the 
work began in a vacunt, The operation set its demands, let the organize- 
tion take oare of the business of fulZilling then. to change had ‘taken 


place in thia Prisoganiture of atrategy. ‘The pride of having been ane 
oe cannered 6 on the fel of battles peerah ot A severe panaaay 4 into the 


. Though two trends of thought, were since in the officers’ 
corpa, which aight nonepolitically be separated into a group which in- 
telligently secepted the now form of government and all that want with 
it, and another group which agcepted the new fora of governmnt for 


“ emotdonal reasons. there ware neverthslews no conflicting opinions on 
ailitary matters, We must beware of drawing wrong conclusions from the 
biographical book on Seeckt alrady referred te (Seeckt.* Aus seinem 
Leben, 1918/1938) » ‘he ‘first ani the second sray Commands. ef the 1919/ 
1926 perdod ware in complete agreement on principles. Partiailarly the 
idea of Wagan fe service @ Ceomaty ailiti, regular service, and 80 forth), 


é 
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as also the idea of phyaical and mental training for the entire 
nation — a boy-scout typs of training without weapons <= wore 
equally accepted and approved. If in spite of this the develop- 
saat of national raarmamant and conscription tended to be orientated 
backward to Scharnhorst rather than forward in the direction of 
‘service with honor this was dus to the barriers imposed by the 


joe aad BELO pies 26 few sy ort a ae Teh 


Treaty of Versailles, and no less to the "president's" failure. 
. to set strategic ob jectivas,. 

The dissolution of the Freikorps, bacause they mada special 
demends for theaselves, had drawn attention to the fact that volun- 


teer units easily become mercenary troops, despised as idlers in 


uniform who cause higher taxation for no god purpose. It could RC 
only have been otherwise if a genuine will, to serve had been cur- , 
reat among the paople, and the nature of service, training, equip~ : 
went, billeting and gaintenance was such that the systom wag har- E 
moniously incorporated in the comunity and its economy. But by j 
the end of 1919 (tho times given may sometines be wrong baecause of f 

_, the Jack of documentation) a compuleory Labor servica following the ; 
- Bulgarian model be! under consideration. Schill was not a recognized A. 
modelt * | | | 4 

& big disadvantage was the absence of 4 Wehrmacht personnel office, 4 


and the fact that the Organizational Branch initially was separate from 
and had little contact with the Reichswehr Committes, and later, though 


SERS I OT EEE ROI CED ra R ; an i . f i : ; e age 
* Ferdinand Schill, a Prussian officer, who in 1809 on his ow initiative ao 


attacked the Franch with his regiment in order to set an example for ia | 


on 


sat up as part ef the Troops Offics, * was overburdened with routins 


_ top-level, departments a central coordinating authority was missing. 


the gears. The reatraint embodied in this prohibition nullified the 


trust, both internally and externally, and in the end boomeranged back 
on those who had instituted 1t and who themselves had dislocated the 


: sideration slong with thaiy character and knowledge during the numerical 


_ ® Later became Arny General staff 
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matters. In tho profound confusion of duplications of sfforts in the 


Arbitration between the Aray and the Navy concerning their special de~ 
mands, and between the field amy and the administration took up pre- 
cious time, lost itself in personnel demands, and never led to a Sisac 
cut solution in the sense that the Commander in Chief was free to hold 
all controls without hindrence. 

The prohibition of the General Staff constantly threw sand into 


J 


best efforts, made a clear comand organization and clearly defined 


Sasa pest) 


responsibilities impossible. This restraint constantly produced dis~ 


Taleen 3, 
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very lever which they could have controlled. (Reference is made to 
those who drafted the Treaty of Versailles) Leadership there had to 
be, and it could only be fashionad intellectually, no aatter whether 
the command organization wae a General Staff or an adjutant's offices. 
In the creation of the 100,000-man army a further decisive error 


was made very soon. Partly BS & Fesult of the perhaps subconscious 


3 
as 


influenca of the catchphrase concerning a General Staff without front-— S| 
st. at y 

line experience, but due primrily to the unbroken bonds ef comrade- ‘ 

| ship, the straitened circumstances of candidates wore taken into con-. = 


redustion of the. officers corps. A worthy errer, tut nevertheless an 
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was no leisure time in mich to reflect further on wartima experiences, 
or to train a new corps of officers. ‘hat the war had left intact, 


_ Tough estimates could be made of the numerical strength of available 
nae : age-groups, and it was easy to foresee the day on which the potential 
, _ Yeserve of trained mn sould be exhausted snd the rifles scattered 


_ mational forces. Half by desire and half under compulsion came the 
transition from the desired aray for two front protection to the 


orders, meraly from publications, often biased of a professional or 
‘biographical nature, to consider the pros and cons of projects, plans, 
_ abstract considerations and practical maasures, ‘the transition from 
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error in so far as it frequently led te faulty appointments and to the 


fact that the right aan fer the job was not chosen. ae 
But all considerations and intentions were transcended by the idea : 
of national defense. ‘hs possibilities of frontier violations in the 
gast and inthe jest, the flaring up of Communist insurrections in the 
Ruhr, in Upper Silesia, in Bavaria, er central Germany, called for the 
immediate formation ef organised units ready for action. ‘There simply 


nassly the infantry <= the queen of battle — and pre-sar officers of 
the imperial era, had te be thrown into ths battle and strife of tha 
day. Recruiting offices had been closed, their records burned; only 


around the country would became rusty and outmoded. The insxorable- 


ness of these calculations compelled a progressive reduction in 


Little "model aray*. 
It is not possible xithout the support of documents or file of 


what was available in 1919 to the ultiaste form snd than again to the 
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"final form’ of a national army, was subject to many changsa. 

On 24, November 1919, General von Seeckt was made Chief of the 
freop Office, and on $ June 1920, he was made Chief of the Army Com 
mand. On 15 May 1920 the 200,000-man army was completely organized 
ard in October 1926 von Seackt reolgned his office. 

Problems of transition, of arny reorganisation, and of national 
defense had been in the forefront of consideration in the first years, 


‘but with the dnerease in intemal stability the emphasis in organiza- 


tional werk tegan to shift to the problem of incraasing the readiness 
and striking power of the army, naturally in conjunction with the en- 
deavors being made in Geneva toward equalization of armamentea, ‘The 
defense idea remined and furtheraore motorization of the army could 
not be ignpred any longer. 


Ge The coming influence of the internal coutustion engine 
first made iteolf felt in the sphere of aviation. The 100,000~nan 
aray had nona. The Aray High Command under von Seeckt had ayes not 
for what was, but for what should bo. The task was to lay the founda- 
tions for the rebirth of a Luftwaffe and te keep aray unite informed 
of aviation progress as pertains to them. This included knowledge of 
aviation and its influence on the conmand and the combat activities 
of ground forces. lectures on aviation, air warfare | games were the 
result, using dunaies representing planes ond antiaircraft W@APONS » 
On 1 January 1923, Germany had regained its sovereign rights in the air, — 
But under the name of “definitions” new shackles were immdiately imposed 
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upon German aviation. Only after prolongued negotiations and the 
Paria air agreemnt of 1926 wera these restrictions dropped and there 


‘with the surveillance and restrictions en airplane construction. 


strictly speaking, all this is beyond the acope of this study. 
It is included, however, to showhow tedious were the preLiminaries 
to creative and free organization and how variegated the struggle. 
The fact that the preoblens of aviation and of the Luftwaffe for a long 
time took precedanca in the general program of notorization, and that 
the problems connected with the motorization of the army could not be 
freely and thoroughly explored and coordinated, should already be ob~ 


vious from this short discourse on aviation. Aithin the compass given, 
neither tims, means, nor leadership were adequate; it transcended the 
atrength of tho Army High Command to evaluate thea various and often 


conflicting demands made, and to produce the best. 
fo thie mst be added that the leading won, whose hearts still. 


__ belonged to the world ‘ag it had been when they had been in their prime, 
were able to comprehend the transition from the horse te the motor but 


could not quite accopt it completely. fhe idea of motorization long 
renained restricted to the category ef supplies, while the role of the 
cavalry continued to be overrated y and highly regarded for its spesd, 
mobility and visibility. the struggle for ol] was also partly respons~ 
ibla, right down, to 19335 for the fact that notorization of the army was 
carried out only hoaitantly. 

Only gradually a astor traneport ‘daepectorate developed trom the 
inspectorate for transportation, Both wera jeined together at first 
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and later were separated and mde independant. Porhaps it would have 
been batter if the joint inspectorate for cavalry si motorized trans- 
portation, as contemplated as late as 1934, had been put inte effect 
right et the beginning; and later it would also, perhaps. have been 
mors useful, to establish a joint inspectorate for tank and antitank 
unite. Also the war experiences of orld war I ware rather Rear, 
and it had always been custosary to build up from these war experiences 
instead of considering war experiences and future aims as equally ine 
portant in the sotting of objectives, Yorst of all was the lack of 
possibilities for carrying out practical experiments of any sort on 
the home ground. It was of course economical to be spared the cost 


‘ef development, to pick the ripe fruit from foreign treas, so to speak. 


But the technical and tactical experience which is derived fran the de~ 
velopacat of a weapon cannot be brought home in full measure by military 
observers sent abroad or even by special expeditionary forces that par=- 
ticipate in actual war. * Not all is luxury that is superfluous. The 

art. of leadership, even in the organizational sense, needs workaday ex~ 


perience and scientific knowledge. 


2. The 192921935 Period «= ATmamant 


It is no slip of the pan if we speak here of the 1929/35 period 


after discussing the 1919/33 period. No clear dividing line can be drawn 
Be between the period of armament parity ~~ during which emphasie was on 


* Author is no doubt. alluding to the German @xpeditionary Ferce sent 
to Spain during the Spanish Civil wer in 1937/38. (Reviewer)  __ 
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the maintenance of the defensive spirit and of international reapact 
and on an armament program by which Germany sought to prove her worth 
as an ally and which aimed at freedom in ths technological development 
of her limited forces --, and the peried of the rearmamant program - 
which, disregarding competent advice, foolishly went in the water way | 
“over its head. ; 
From the very nature of things it was probably in the Navy that 

the ball was first set rolling. Tho Luftwaffe followed, though at first 
only theoretically. Motoriaation of the aray mddled along until just 
as Pallas sprang fully armad from the forshead of Zeus the German | af 

_ mechanized aruy, influenced by the gnglishnan Faller and other foreign ; | | 
_ Voices suddenly materialiged. Here again there nere many obstacles, 

revairies and shortages of equipment to contend with before the first 


tanks were rolling along. The actual sequence of events is of no sig- 

: nificance for the present studies. It suffices to establish tha fact s 
: that the Army High Command understood the signs of the times, and ig-. i 

noring all external and internal cbatructiion, found ways and moans, 

through inuprovisations 4 la Moltke, of seizing what was necessary. 

And yet the patchwork orgariization that came ints being, and vhich 

sould never have been anything else, cannot be called an improvisation. 

| Organization, generally speaking, is the art of wolding together as a 

whole whatever naturally belongs together in “ae, space » and maans, 

‘Tnprovinations , or one aight say makeshift measures, as understood by. 

3 Holt » are of short duration, being terminated by a change in the situa 

tien. They cannot be brought inte being by: an order; they met vem 
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from the creative imagination of the troops. 

Planning requires tine, both for the drafting and for ‘hg execution 
of tha plans. Lack of time my rob the plan of coherence. Opposition, 
or tha lack of 4 broad, uniform concept, can just as easily produce a 
failure as can mistakes or mteriel deficiencies; the astablichment 
was nonetheless organized. ihether it had developed organically or not 
is easy snough to ask when things have gone wronge 

To return to the tank strategy referred to abova, it is a regret- 
able fact that the initial development of the "Panzer ideatt had legged 
because of the lack of foresight of the leading military men. It wuld 
not be otherwise. the great leaders remained geniuses at composition. 
But all efforts onthe part of the Army High Command to create a new 
Webraacht, precisely with the ob ject of becoming a rorthwhile ally, 
the goal of interdependence, in short, the effort to obtain a European 
Union with the simplest and most inexpensive means, were constantly 
annulled and shattered, The ‘defense-mindedness of tha nation had 
lagged behind developments, indeed had been led into falae channels 


’ through ths pseudo-military trends in defense politics, 


In spite of everything, the Army High Command did all that lay in 
ite power to change the trenchtype infantry aray into a maneuverable 


S oty 
3. The Poried from 1935 Onward «~- ~ Rearmamant 


the time from 1935 ony the time. of recognized independence 


in defense matters, is reganied as 2 the time as resrmamnt and the 
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rebirth of aggrassive spirit. It is now proven that such a cheracte ]. 


tion is false if it is taken to include the Army High Coumand. But poli- 
tical evarits are unimportant here. It suffices to make brief reference 

_ to the technical influences and the basie developments up to the beginning 
of World Nar II. The following may be considered a brief summary of the 
subject: 


. & The military developments and measures of the Amy High Come . 
(3 _ tang cannot be torn out of their historical background. Such a procedure L 
"would lead to false concluaions, Influences such as those of the Grand : 

Army of the Republic, or those of the Stahlhelm * or SA + can affect 


the courses of events long after they have ceased to exist. In the intro- 


Nga 


duction it was pointed out that war and military history treated alone 
remains unfruitfal. 4 general study would have to include a lot of chaff. 
It is not global politics to send German waiters to London, to make con~ 
suls of business representatives, or to “launch a broad attack upon the 


as 


Indian ‘mpire with a holy war and two machine guns. fut in the absence 
of a strategic objective, such ressures say throw soms light on politics. 
Here it mst suffice to keep the following three painta in mind: 

(1) The Army High Command and the sotorization ‘peeks 


' ware subjected to. unauthorized and incompetent influences. 
(2) the buildeup of a Yehroacht inspired by 2 unanimous 
will to serve was deomad to failure because of the existence 
of pseudb=nd itary orgentsations. These were to the Aray High 


‘rmsd oii 
# German veterans’ union after World War I. 
_ ** Storm trooper detachnents of the National Socialist peasey: 
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 Goumand what water is to fire. | 
(3) The aray High Command was overwhelmed by the 
tempo of rearminent. The pace eet by the war, plus the 
constant struggle for political power not to mention the 


see Beek 


political trends as well as in conssquance basic organi- 


zational faults developed in it such an urgency and frenzy 

that both technical science and leadership were left behind. : 

be The concept "improvisation" mst be once more clarified. : 

What distinguishes extanporaneous action from organizational planning | : 
is a matter of coherence and objective. The previously mentioned : 
American College Dictionary differentiates between organization, com ; 


pilation and improvisation. Organization is defined as: "act of or- 
ganizing, to form as a whole, consisting of coordinated parts for 
harmonious action;" compilation as: "act of compiling, to make some~ 
thing of materials from various sources; improvisation as: “act of 
improvising, to compose or exsaute saythine extemporansously." 
Firmally, composition is defined as: act of combining parts or dessnts 
to form a whole." 

The work of the Army High Command, which consisted of watehing 
over and promoting developmnts with the objective of strengthening 


defensive power, cannot, on the basis of these definitions, ba termed 
an improvisation. Such a designation would not do justice to the 


efforts made and the moderate objectives chosen. Its work was only 
twisted and frustrated, subjected to the tim pressure of extesdive 
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haste; the composition did not mature but remained a compilation. 


c. If tins and space ~- in this case the scons of a con~ 
trolled rearmament industry poor in raw materials and lacking coordi-~- 
nated direction -= were inimical to the motorization of tha sehraacht, 
there remained another way open for the new establishment, which applies 
alao to the Luftwaffe, 


TIMS, HATERIAL and SIMPLICITY are the elements of 'composi- 


tion. Simplicity doas not mean equalization, normalization, the elimi~ 
_ nation of differences inherent in the nature of things, but a limitation 


in the choice of means. the more diversified the organization becomes, 
the graater the measure of misunderstanding it will moot,,the more ex- 
pensive will be its miintenanes, the more “rough spote" it will have 


which threaten ita existence, and the more time will be required for 
- ite organization, management, and ineorporation inte the whole. Time 


requirements and simplicity affect every sphere of activity, including 
training, education, and the setting of strategic and operational goals. 
With this as a hypothesis, and measured by the final result, 


’ one would have to consider 


(2) whether moterization, if its urgency was inescapable, 
could net have bean simplified, 

a whether a useable and recognizable strategic ob~ 
jective determined the course of astorisatiop, 

(3) how far the silitary top-level organization of the 
Army High Cosumand corresponded to organizational prerequisites, 
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(4) 4n what mariner and with what sort of a top- 
level, organization the dseeisive element thine a could have 


come into its om, 


The pressure of time and the lack of continuity were symptomatic 


not only of the rearmament program but of the entire course of events 


in those tiaags Under this pressure of tim the positive esal in the 
Army High Command and in the officera' corps had imperceptdbly pushed 
into the background ths essential virtue of the iehrmacht, its educa~ 
tional and atabilizing role. ‘The Army High Command and the officers! 
corps, in other words, the military leaders and their assistants, can- 
uot be separated from ons another. They are interdependent, for the 
military leadera give. tha officers' corps its character and the of~ 
ficers' corps in turn givas the nilitary leaders their atrength. There 
are no gaps to investigate here, But the over~hasty rearminent pro- 
gram enlarged and vulgerized that fine inetrumnt of a restricted of- 
ficers' corps by inflation of its ranks. Old officers with commercial 
interests, or who had stayad sway from military developments, or had 
drifted inte political party organizations, filled the ranks. A con- 
stant coming and going, reassigning, and reorganizing prevented the 
training processes, which require tine since their develepment is 
slow. ‘The pressure of tim also prevented the reorganization at top- 


level, which was then needed, just as moh as did the political incon- 
_ tinencs of the time. Motorization and reurmazent atood under an evil 
stars the only pesaible remedy would have been to have taken more tim. 
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It foMlews fron the above that a 1 critical study of military de= ; 
velopments in Germany since 1919 offers three fields of investigation: ‘a 
(1) tha chronicle of nilitary events. 
(2) A graphic presentation of the chains of sea and 
| ef the top-level comand. organizations = 
(3) ‘the composition, the nodna vivendi, ond the views of 
the officers’. corps as well aa tho training programs 
of its academic institutions. 


Conclusions: 
Lack of tims led to an over-hasty development, ‘and the pressure of 
cere to partial solutions, in the defense program. Fron the point of : 
view of operations, ideas were almost running ahead of time and its 5 
means; da pbratesy, thought remained bogged dow in the out~dated 
phenonene of World par I. wilitery leadership was suffering from ine 

| ternal conflict. -On the strategic side, basic concepts became life- 

. Loss patterns» ALL ‘too ‘often bee much attention remained focused on 
the conditions of world war I, on its rivalries and technical bottle= 
necks, and on its noral, weaknesses. Liborating actions such as the 
creation of & eahool of atrategy, an allecation of responsibilities, 
te chaine of command in all aras and sarvices, an and 20 forth, were 

either aes altogether or ware reduced to cateb=words or sven lies. 
Replacement of the obligation te serve by the honor of serving romained 
in the end enly on papers ‘The Amponderables, even when these lay within 

_ the eilitery sphere = sush' as the press service, freaton of oni, . 
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and freedom of assembly —— instead of developing along generous lines 
were get with senile conservatiem, and with an insufficloney born of 


fear. The inadequate contact with foreign countries did the rest, nor 
; nust we forget the war losses, which had swept away irreplaceable 


strength, and which were precisely what should have eompellad a slow- 
ing dewn in the pace set. The writing of the war history, biased and 
written from the military point of view, completed the evil. Develop- 
ment was either consumed by intemal strife or tended toward self-wor— 


“Ship, It would have been less disastrous to mistaka the trends of 


future wars than to leave such estimations to individual opinion. A 
wrong choice of means will not lead to a very good solution, but never~ 
theless to a solution that is better than letting things drift. 

So far as operations were concerned, the course of devalopmnt 
was rather the reverse of the above. Ideas on tank masaes and on tha 
opening of hostilities ran ahead of technical possibilities, or ignored 
existing linitations, evan of an international kind. Training in 


operations must not be allowed to develop in a vacuur but must have 


_ Strategic limitations not only for its points of departure but also 


for its Solutions. This, of course, presupposes that the home organi~ 

uation maintains a clear separation of competencies and that avery shift 
ing of responsibility -- and consequent negation of responsibility in 
the result — is condemned. This in turn depends on 4 top-level leader- 


‘ship which has been properly trained in strategy, international lan, 
sociology, economics end organization. Being superficially or occasion~ 
ally exposed to these subjects will not suffice. 
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A centinuous developacnt, not necessarily excluding great forward, 


.  gtrides, is the ABC of mobilisation. 
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“Ae The old Organization of the Army High Command 


1. Besic Concepts. 
fvery responsible action is the result of reflection. while 
this applies to individuals, it is aven more applicable to the Leading 
personalities who occupy important, government positions. 
whosoever is entrusted with the future and continued existence 


ef his own people, in so far as they are subject to or at least under 


the influence of military measures, cannot allow his views to be depend~ 


ent on the requirements of the day alone but mst live in s world of 
ideas (as a part of a general conception of life, at least) in which 
avery possible conclusion has been drawn in advance » ond which peviase 
him with a basis for, and legitinises, his actions. : 

Thus, German militery jeadership, with its foundations in tradi- 
tion, aleo had developed its own world of ideas as the sum of lessons 
Learned from past successes and failures. At tha same time — as in 


all other countries ~~ the historical course of events, as well as the 


_ gac0graphical and economic situation, the political constitution, and 
the national character, wore not without their influence, 


a. Clausewite 
The modem age begins with Napoleon I, and the idsology of 
Geman militarists of recent tims — considered as a Philosophy of life 


_ Fedused to a system —— beging with their contemporary, Clausewite 8 


philosopher on the art of war, 
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Ib is not the ebject of this study to trace military ideas and 
thelr development fron Glaucewitc up to Hitler's wars. Only the egsen- 
tials will be brought out here, and in so doing we will extract from 
the teachings and theoriss of “the great master" whatever renains 
living and effectives . 

Clausewitz has becom a historic name and concapt far beyond 


Germany's berders. Thie is particularily true of Japan, where his work, 


_ 48 stated by General Oshima, was considered a “book of knowledge." Nor 
- should the influence of Clausenitz upon the thought processes of Russian 
military leaders be underestinated. 


In Hitler's time Germans were fond of quoting Clausewits; and his 
aain literary work "On War (Yom Kriege), was republished more than once. 

Clausewits ~— it mst be emphasized -- does nob offer any recipes 
or advice. His object was to propound theories. At all times he strove 
toward a knowledge of the nature of things, not mere technique (that is 
to say, @ doctrine which prescribes conduct). . 

His theories are not directives, but they interpret the truth so aa 


_to give the reader the basis for his own decisions. Their oh jective is 


to help one set up his om principles and ruled. Not ware knowledge but 


the ability to perform should be the objective in the self~educatdon of 


those who will be called upon to act. Yo this end theories are davaloped 


to render #11 possible assistance. 


A8 soon as theory has provided him with theas basic principles and 
taught him self-reliance, he is released to the higher sphere, the sphere 
of action. The final solution to every problem mst in the Last, analysis 
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be found within oneself. To cuete von Schaefer: 


"The eternal lews of Clausewita' teachings remain even 

if the form of their application changes and every case 
which comes up in the course of war mast be thought 
through according to its pecu¥arities. That the destruc- 
tion of enemy forces is the suprame and therefore the 
first objective to ke aimad at; that, in order to ate 
tain it, one should te as strong as possible, first, in 
general, and socondly, at the decisive point; ‘anti that 
an attack upon the enemy's main foree, preferably against 
his flank or rear, is of greater effectiveness, vhen it 
succasda, than a frontal victory; that it is important 
to exploit victory through pursuit until the vanquished 
submits to the will of the victor -= these are truths 
which have always been and always will remain valid 
under all circumstances, but which no one before Claue- 
sewits had expressed so logically or with such clarity." 


The best known and generally misquoted statemnt of Clausewitz on 
the relation of politics to tha conduct of war reads as follows: "So 
we gee that war is not merely a political act but a real political in- 
strument, an extension of political relations, and tha implementation 
thereof by other means." | 

On this subject Seeckt makes tha following commant: 

"The quotation is misunderstood when, used as a catch 
word, the true nature of war, so precisely formulated 
by Clausewitz, is allowed to obscure the objective of 
destroying the eneny. Correctly intarproted it means 
that war is not salf~contained but merges into the or- 
ganic life of peoples in accordance with laws of its 
own. Just as it is influenced by, it also influences, 
politics. with its conclusion the world dees not re~- 
turn to the former state of things but is confronted 
by new problems." 

It would be saying teo such to maintain that the comprehensive 
structure of Clausewlits' philosophy, so imposing in its compactness, 
had exerted en important influence on the minds of tha bulk of the 


German officers' corps, Furthermore, 4s wa have already said, 
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.. thought and whose work was hardly ever read in context ami even less 

often understood. For the great sajority in the officers' corps the 
:. Amportance of Clausewitz was reduced to a few quotations taken out of 
; “context and considered, but not accepted, as maxima » | 

q Schlieffen, and Ludendorff developed their theories from Clausewita' 


and that thus channeled through leading minds, his ideas became a 


piliar upon which subsequent leaders based their views. 


and who, with the force of intellect and the fervor peculiar to great 


- General Staff members which determinsd Germany's atrategic and opera- 


application, cut, to maasure to met the requirements of his time. 


published by the General staff in 1912) we find the following statement: 
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Clausewite was by no mans the ‘teacher of war? he is generally con- 
sidered to have been, but a scholar who developad a logical system of 


But on the other hand it mst not be overlooked that Voltke, 


b. Schlieffen 
Among those who developed their theories out of Clausewitz, 


thinkers, had thoroughly explored the problems of war, one of the most 


outstanding was Count Sthlieffen, the tuter to that generation of 


tional thinking and fought the battles of orld ar I. 
dust ag Clausewitz was the comprehendive thinker and philo- 


sopher of war as a whole so Sehlieffen, as a natural consequence of his 


position as Chief of the General staff, became ths teacher of practical 
In the "War Leasons ef Moltke" (Moltke'sche Kriegslehren ~ 


“It must be admitted that the entire plan ef operations" -—— the campaign 
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o£ 1870 4e referred to « "could Selig be carried out with a decisive 


numerical superiority. .e. Continuous success can in any case only 


adie « be attained with superLority in numbers right from the beginning of 


: the wer.' 


In contrast to this haspy situation, in which Koltke had found 
himself, Schlieffen was confronted with the task of drafting a plan 
for victory vith numerical inferiority or, at best, equality, and for 
a war on two fronts at that. He was further influenced by the follow- 


dng realization on which he felt constrained to base his Line of 


thought: "The cultural level of tha peoples, and the expense of the 
jomense resources needed for the maintenance of armies running into 
millions, call for a quick decision and an sarly end. therefore the 
twar on txo fronts” * cannot be fought by throwing back one or the 
other enemy but by achieving the mst complete possible annihilation 
of first the one opponent sad then of the other 6" 

He bases his theory of "the battle of annihilation" upon a reali- 
gation of the difficult geographical position of his country in the 
niddle of Europe and on the certainty of Germany's militery inferiority. 

In%order to be able to conduct war against the ast and the Kest 
similtaneously, and to bring it to a successful conclusion, his stra- 
tegy for the over-all conduct of the war was based on the advantage of 
the inner ins. Specifically, hie objective was to destroy the eneny 


in a decisive battle through envelopment, if posaible a rr envelopment . 


# In the German t, copy this reads ‘Krieg nach gwed Monaten” (War 
after two months), tut this ie obviously an error and should read 
"Krier nach awol Pronten.® (Nota by revlowsr.) 
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For such Sn action Cannae was his model. In order to back his theory 
with experiences he sought examples in tha war history of all times. 
He laid stress on showing how * ... eternal principles become offect~ 
ive in over changing forms. He » too, dfered no aaslly comprehensible 
truths but rather that clear urge to find the truth which te the fruit % 


of intellectual research. * : é 
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The only thing nsw was tho problens connected with armies which had 
grom to gigantie proportions, 

Sehlieffen strove toward a cultiplication of Cerman strength through 
a rapid shifting of forces in order to destroy one enany after the other. 
On the other hand he was aware that in the ‘ong run such @ procedure 
would exhaust the strength of the troops involved. For this reason he 
believed that only @ war of short duration offered any 2 of success 


for Germany. 


C. The Failure to Recognise the Significance of Total War. 


| A treatise by Count Schlieffen written in tho last years of his 

| Life (1911) bears the tifle ‘iraies of Millions" (3illionenheere) and 
reveals how deeply he thought over the problem of the aver=growing 
mass armies. Not only had ths population increased te gigantic pro- 
portions in & growing industrial ere, trade and industry in general, 
and indeed the Sone basis for the growth of the population, had de~ 


_ Veloped in a pease hitherto inconceivable. 

In a speach before the Reichstag in 1887 Biamarok had already 
pointed out: “The war of the future ‘Wai1 ba an economic war, the 
fight for existence on a national plane. May my successors over bear 
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that in mind and sve to it thet when the struggle comes we will Sa: 
prepared." But neither the Reich's political nor ailitery leader _ 
ship had really taken thie peint of view into account. | 

Looking back todey it seams incredible that an outstanding man 
like Schlieffen, fully aware of the critical aituation of his country, 


_in spite of all his anxious searching for solutions te the two-front 


war problem, comilstely failed to appreciate what, an important role 
the economic potential of tha country as such and of the nation and 
the purposeful employment of that strength would play in foreing a deci- 
sion. To 411 intents he remained confined within the traditional narrow 
bounds of purely military considerations. And what we have said here of 
Schldeffen applies te the entire leadership of that generation. 

On the German sida ‘orld Har I was preceded by an increase in 


me __ arapd forces. The now femous General Staff memorandum of 2912, which 


4nitdated this increase and which provided the arguments for the par- 


liamntary struggle for ite acceptance, completely Jacks mention of an 
economic exploitation of German resources for war, and this in spite 
of the facet that it ws knom it would be 2 fight Zor survivel. Far 


less did the mmorandum make any mention of a mobilization of industry 


or the enploymant of the entire national strength in the defense of the 


nation. ; 

the ‘Reich Archive study on the gorld war" (Reiehsarchiveerk usber 
den weltkrieg) in Volume 9, Section V, gives tho following explanation 
for the deficiencies of preparation: oe 
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"Like every highly developed indastrial country, ths 
German national economy possessed reserves in raw mate- 
rials and food supplies which, even after an interrup- 
tion of imports, would guarantee continued work to in- 
dustry and continued sustenance to the people for a 
considerable length of time. ... According to peace- 
tine calculations, a war lasting about a year could be 
endured without appreciable hardship, while an inter- 
ruption of foreign imports lasting sven only two years 
would necessarily cause grave anxiety concerning the 
subsistence of the people and the equipping of the 
armies. These anxieties were allayed by the almost 
universal vlew that a modgrn war would be of short 
duration. This was also the real reason why no ade- 
quate security was provided before the war «= noither 
in the foreign policy nor in economic measures -— r 
against the dangers of economic isolation. . 


If after the outbreak of the war Garmany wes hesitant 
about taking measures which had been rendered absolute- 
ly necessary by tha actual supply situation and the 
chance of losing the war through the blockade, it was 
due to various reasons. First of all, there was the 
failure to realize the full extent of the danger, and, 
in soma respects, a too favorable estimate of the food 
Supply situation; then there was a reluctance to 
interfere in normal economic procedures with maasures 
of unforeseeable consequence; and finally again the 
view that the war would not last long, a view which 
seemed to be confirmed by the rapid and victorious 
advance of the German western army. Only in the con- 
trol of raw materials that were vitally important to 
the war industries were severe messures taken by the 
Ministry of ar, under the influence of Dr. ‘alter 
Rathenau, as early as August 1914 to economize and 
conserve supplies, 


It is clear, then, that the immense importance of the economic 


aspects of war was not recognized before the war, indeed, that even 
during the war the systematic control of the sar industry was orgenized 
methodically only under the impact of the increasing offects of the 
blockade as a necessity and under the stress of circumstances. The 
same situation existed, for Germany at least, in every other sphere 


which today is understood to fall under the heading of "total war", 
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It follows naturally from the above that the organizational de~ : 
velopment of the necessary control agencies was also lacking in the 
| top~level authorities responsible for the conduct of the war. Some 


et 


of these agencies only came into existence gradually, and in an in- 


adequate form, as the nead arose. 
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Thus, so far as psychological and ideological preparedness for 
modern war was concerned, thea failure te think through each problem 
to its logical conclusion had a decisive sffect on the outcome of the 


Ware 

In his book "The Other Side of the Hiil" Liddell Hart, the tnglish 
historian and writer on military subjects, sums up his opinion of the 
German generals of world “er Il by saying that they were the most por~ 
fect preduct of their profession -—- in every respect. He writes: 

. “Phey could have been better if their outlook hed basen wider and their 
understanding dseper. But if they had becom philosophers they would 
have ceased to be soldiers.« 

In the course of its history the German amy has produced ohly 
one soldier sho cight have aade the claim of qualifying as Liddell 
Hart's "philosophert, and that was Clausewitz. Sut Clauserits only 
began to philesophize at the writing table, when no longer an actor 
on the scene, and in any case he had never himself held an important 
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command. 
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2. The Technical Foundations of Developnent 


I. Before Hearmarnsnt. 


world war I had terminated vith Germany's collapse, but with- 
out leaving the German soldier convinced that he was inferior in the 
true ailitary sense. fhe decisive factors had been Germany's isola- 
‘tion from all sources of raw msterial and the effects of the starva« 
tion blockade; to this had been added ths recognition of the oppo~ 
nent's constantly growing superiority in material, Naturally, this : 
realization was not without effect upon the military thought of the 
first post-war period. 

The Treaty of Versailles had made Germany, disarmad down to a 
sazll remant, an island of military impotency in the midst of armed 
nations, with the result that its situation, in view of the predomi- 
nant iaportanes of material resources just referred to, snieuned hope~ 
dess. Precisiy for this reason there arose for politicians and mili- 
tary leaders the necessity of asking the question: What can be dona 
in the future to fend off military threat? That such thoughts wera not 
unnecessary had been proven by the Polish advances inte Upper-Silesia 
subsequent to the conclusion of the Versailles Treaty, and by the French 
seisurs of the Ruhr in 1923. It ia not only the history of modern times 
which has shom that the greatest incentive for an attack is the defense~ 
lesaness of one party. . be 
Apart froa other restrictive claims the dictated peace stipulated . 

ths strength, organization, and equipment of the German Roichsweht' without 
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any tine Limitation, The promised disarmament in neighboring countries 
did not materialize, 
aven allowing for the fact that political development was in a 
atate of perpetual fing —= in history there ia no settled state of 


affairg but only stages of transition — this did not relieve the 


German leaders of the responsibility of concerning themselves with 
the problems of an effective military defense of the country on the 
basis of current conditions. | 

what was there to do? 

First of all, the Reich had soberly and clearly to draw the 
logical, political and strategic conclusions from the axisting situa- 
tion. 

Greener, on assuming his position as Minister of Defense, reduced 
the problem to a simple formila: "For a Germany restricted to the de~ 
fense of its territory and kept militarily weak, the conduct of evan 
& purely defensive engagenant in two directions (that is to say, a war 
on two fronts) and even for a short period is impossible. 

"Thus, policies aust always be such that no conflict with the west, 


the stronger of the two neighbors, can develop. All maans cust be em 


ployed for defense in the gast." 


‘In conformity with this view, the foreign policy of the Weimar 


-perded (from Stresémann to Bruening) again and again voluntarily accepted 


Germany's weatern frontier as final, while the sam guarantees ware re- 
fusad in the qast. sith the renunciation of any claim to revision in 
the West it was intended te keep open the possibility of striving not 
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only toward a military defense in the fast but also, if the political 
constellation changed, teward a reconsideration of Germany's national 
interests in that direction, interests which had been disregarded at 
Versailles. | 

Por & small profesaional arny denied modernization there is the 
danger that its ranges of view, as also that of its commanders, will 
shrink. In view of the unrestrained development taking place abroad, 


om countermeasure had te be taken -— unless an arny as a useful ine - 


strummt of national defense was to be renounced altogether. 

Besides attending to its duties within the narrow framework of the 
little army, the officers! corps, therefore, continued to take a thee~- 
retical interest in the lessons te be dram from the experiences of the 


world war and their effacts upon a modern army. In the wake of this 


_ dnterest there gradually developed in the minds of mn in high posi- 


tion -- indeed aiso, as might be expected in a country of military tra- 
dition which had just lost @ great and highly consequential war, in the 
ainds of specialists and other interested parties who sight or night 
not have anything to say in the matter -—— a set of ideas regarding the 


possibilities of a future war, 
&. Influence of sordid far I 
Apart, from the developsent of air forces, which corresponded 


to the progress made in the field of aeronautics, the world war had intro- 
duced two now instruments of war, the tank and poison gas, both still in 


the experinental otage. 


: 
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The theory of the inevitable brevity of a modern war had preven an 
error of farereaching consequence. In addition to the forces in the 
field, the collective strength of nations in manpower, materials, and 
econosy, had in ever increasing masure been thrown into the picture. 
Furthermore, the effact of propaganda on the morale and psychological 


resistance of both the military and civilian population had been brought 


into play. . aaa 

From the point of view of the Germans, who, gonerally speaking, 
thought in terms of a continental rather than global war (particularly 
after Versailles), the experiences of the war, aside from the prepon- 
derarit role played by mteriel, were no incentive to braak with the 
fundamental concepts of the past or, what anounted to the same thing, 
to throw overboard the ideological legacy of Clausewitz and Schlieffen, 
vena modem war would continue to be subjact to the "supreme law of 


decision by force of arms". {verything else would be but & means to 


_ that end. 


The war had served the purpose of testing the basic principles 
ef military leaders regarding tactics and operations. Some had becom 
obsolete through recent developments, but for the most part thay had 
proyen their worth. 

the characteristic feature of World war I, though already forecast 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, showed itself to be the freesing 
of all fronte into a battle of position after a short, war of movement. 

While in Holtke's time operatdens culainated in the atruggles of 
battle, now, on the contrary, the problem-was to win a decision by 
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“bringing the frozen front back into moverent with tha aid of a battle. 


Ae lndendorff pat it before the western spring offennive of sla, 
ttastics mst be given precedence over strategy". ‘The choite of 
breakthrough points new frequently depended on tactical rather than 
on operational considerations. 

. Schiisffen's ain was to win a decision through envalopment, now, 
the breakthrough was the problem. Out of the need of making this poss 
gible in tho face. of ths defensive power of modern eoncees » #88, or 
more preciesly, chemical warfare, was resorted to as medium of attack, 
and the tank was created to break through fixed positions in advance 
of the infantry; thet is to say, at the beginning their use was purely 
tactical. the eirplane also remained for the tim being chiefly in the 


direct service of an arny fighting in and for positions. 


While the combustion engine was already in increasing measure serv~ 
ang the needs of supply end sometines also the transport of coubat fore 
cos, ite posdibilitios for ‘taotionl and operational purposes had by no 
means been racognised ag. yot, and the technical prerequisites had not 
yet been ust in full seasuro. No doubt, part of the trouble, 4n ao far 
as the Central Powers are concerned, was of an economic nature. 


During this phase, in winch for the first tins the experiences and 
the knowladge gained in the last war began to orystallize, wa encounter: 


8 new type of person in the German officers! corps, the officer inter~ 
ested in technical matters, who is not strictly a specialist, but who 
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is interested in adding some technical lnowledge to his genoral train- 
ings Good technicians had slways been on hand, particularly in the 


technical aras, but wearing ths blinders of one-sidedness common in 
such cireles. the other hand it cannot ba denied that the msn 
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called to leadership generally thought in the past and were not 


ans 


trained in the new technical. developments. It was not a matter of 
chance, for instance, that in 1914 the German Army High Command 


Rees a 


Les 


during the first decisive weeks of the war sat before primitive 


telephones without contact to its forces and thus practically neu- 
tralized, at a time when the Hughes teletype instrument, in exist~ 
ence for some years, kept the Austrian Army High Command in touch 
with the headquarters of its various armies. | 

As tho result of the possibilities for technical developmnt 
which the war had brought to light, an interest, and gradually dies 
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an understanding, fer technical matters began to gain ground among the é 
men in command positions. ‘The first champions of new developments be- 
gan to sbir, though for the time being, and perforce, only on the theo- 


retical plans. 


be Keichswahr Period 

In the beginning, all deliberations relative to the . 

country's defense were based on nothing more than ths Reichatehr, 
& amall outdated neg restricted to a primitive level. thile imagi- : 


a 
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mation which could not be restricted could busy itself with all aspects - 


of methods of warfare, planning for any aventuality which might actually 


necessary airforce. In case of war this deficleney could not even 
‘be made up through improvisationt 


_ peint of viow, a compulsory backward step into the primitive, and ag 
~ such presented a spacial case and was ineffective in the development 
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seine, necessarily had to be trimmed to the marron limits of a dla~ 
armed Germany. 

in an emergenoy, the fighting foress could have been tripled by 
drawing on the reserves of trained men and thus creating an anny of 
twenty-one divisions. But modern weapons were lacking; also the 


The political conditions in turope during ths twenties were such 
that Germany, aven if involved in a war with one of its amailer neigh- 
bors, would have been in a position of military inferiority. since 
this meant that the possibility of an offansive war with the object 
of forcing a decision had to be left out of consideration, the Reichs- 
wehr, im all its deliberations and measures, kept the idea of defensive 
warfare exclueively in the foreground. 

It is self-evident that within the limits of these deliberations 


everything was censidered that might be used to increase Germany's weak 


fighting power. for tiis reason, the idea of an alite army, that is 
to say, & peacetime fores in which every officer and soldier would be 


so trained that he could assume the next grade higher than his peace- 
tims position, played an important part in the training program, 
All in all the peried of the Reichsrehr was, from a military 


of the big problems of a future war. 
Only one idea which at times played an importent part in those 
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days probably gained an importance beyond its original motivation, 
namely, the idea of a regular and irregular peoples’ war as a means 
of defense, the employment in combat of volunteer troops and sabotage 
units improvised as the occasion demanded in the rear of an enemy ad- 
vancing into the interior of the country. 

This idea, which for a while had ite proponents particularly in 
eastem Germany, was soon dropped, being, as history proves, foreign 
to the German national character. Nevertheless, the idea may have 
gained a surprising maasurs of interest in the course of ferld war IT, 
if we take inte consideration the partisan movament in the vast ex- 
penses of the Russian battle areas, and the part played by underground 
moveaents, such as the Maquis and others, in various countries. 

The basic problens of this type of warfare had been exhaustively 
studied by Clausewits in Part VI of fis book "Gn var", HKodem tech- 
nical means and the inmenge dimensions of a future war will no doubt 
represent a factor that mist be taken into consideration. The present 
state of comminication techniques permits a cless control of such 
units to coordinate their action with main operations, while air trans« 


port makes it posaible to deliver weapens, supplies, and relnfercements. 


It should also not be forgotten that in a future armed conflict, the 


ideological controversies, which will be intensified through propaganda, 


will lead inevitably te a show-dorn, and thus. will n&t be without in- 


fluence on the methods by which tha war is conducted. 
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¢. The Free Svolution of Ideas puring the Neichswehr Period. 
Besides being concarned with the immediate problems of the 


country's defense, discussions extended to tho developments which went 
on unrestrained in ‘other countries, a natural consequence of the neces 
aity of knowing the mothods and means of combat of future enemies, 80 
as to organize the defense accordingly. This is why the service manuals 
of that tine also dealt with weapons which the Reichowehr itself was not 
allowed to introduce. 


Algo account had to be taken of the probability that history wuld 


not stop with the Treaty of Versailles; a military vaevum in the midst 


of nations armed to the teeth has never basen of long duration. Conse=- 
quently it was necessary for men in key positions te keep abreast of 
the times if they did net want to fall hopelessly behind. 

Von geeckt, Creator of the Reichswehr. In a treatise on "Yodern 
Armies" which appeared after his retirement in 1929, Seeckt gave the 
following ideas as his personal view on the course of development: 


within tha concept ‘wart lies the contest betveen man 
and material. Technical science storks on both sides. 
Consequently it is quite wrong to speak of a victory 

of material over man. Haterlal has won out over masaes 
but not over man himself, and never will, since it come 
to life only in the hands of cen. 


fhe fault lies therein that on immovable and alsost de- 
fenseless human masse was exposed to the brutal effect 
of material. The more we inorease the fighting mass, 
the aurer'is the victory of material; so there remains 
only the straggle between man's mind and inanimate 
material .* 


Seeckt sees the solution ‘in the use of highly trained, mobile, 
and therefore small amies whose effectiveness will be greatly increased 
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through ths airforce » Along with the simultaneous preparation of the 
entire combat strength, either to support the attack or to sacrifices 
itself 4n the defense of the Fatherland.” 

Apart from tha testimony of this leading soldier of the twenties 
we Will cite a second one to show that the discussions relative to 
these questions were by no means limited te ailitary circles. One of 
the most prominent thinkers of the firat half ef our century, the 


_philosopher-historian Oswald Spengler in his main work “The Decline 


of the West", (Der Untergang des Abondlandes) a book published in 
1922 which became known far beyond Germany's frontiers, makes the 
following atatement (Vol. 2, Chap. "The State"); 


"Through the levies of these four years" — meaning 

World War I = "the principle of general conscription which 
originated during the French Revolution, and which as, 
indeed, thoroughly revolutionary in this form, had be~ 
come obsolete, and along with it the tactical methods 
which had derived from it. (Footnote: Ib any still be 
kept as an inspiring idea,). In lieu of standing armmias 
we shall from now on have the gradual introduction of 
professional armies consisting of enthusiastie volun- 
teers, ready for war, and in lieu of the millions we 7 
shall again have the hundred thousands. eee 


in thie war for the dominance of tha whole world 

entire continents wlll be engaged; India, china, South 
Africa, Russia and Islam will be called to arms; new 
tacties and techniques will be brought into play against 
one another. The great world centarsa will dispose as 
they see fit of the smaller states, their territory, 
thelr aconony, and their people; and all that will 

only be 4, province, an object, and a means to an end, 
their fate without signifieance inthe big operation." 


Considerations auch as those on which Seeckt and Spangler based 
their ideas ran ahead of their tises. They were glimpses into the 


- distant future; a soldier rooted in the actualities of his time mat 
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fit his thinking to that which lies for him within the realm.of possi- 


bility. Furthermore, the minds of Germany's ruling class were not 30 
much interested in dsvelopmsnts concerned with a war of continents, 
from which Germany would be excluded. They were more concerned with 
the war possibilities inside Sarope. Germany admittedly had a highly 
developed industry, but that industry was dependent on the importation 
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of raw materials. The same applied to food supplies. Its strongest 
factor in a future wer within cantral Surope was its numerically 
strong manpower potential, the saze that had just proved its fighting 
qualities on western and eastern battlefialda. Consequently, the 
German line of thinking still favored sass armies; in spite of all 
theoretical knowledge te the wntrary. However, it should ba pointed 
out that neighboring coutries also held to the sams tendancy and that 
no basically modern trends could be noted there eithor. 

For the reat it cay be said that Germany possessed in its Reicha- 
wenr a little army thich stood high in all human qualities but was lack- 
ing everything else. Sseckt's concept of 6 strategic army called simil- 
tansously for a nation in arms, a fact which should not be wmerlookad. 
the Reichewehr was too weak a foundation from which to develop both. : 
‘Pp do go would have required such time. 

Nor should it be forgotten that as long as ths chains of Versailles 
remained, all work doze beyond their Limitations was done only in theory, 
without the possibility of putting such theories te a practical tant. 
yhen the pursuit of an idea carries people too far from basic realities 
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they gradually find themelves building a Utopia in an empty space. 
Generally speaking, German officers were not greatly inclined toward 
one-sided theorising and, fipthercens » their leading personalities, 
all came out of the old army and had just experienced that army's 
worth on the battlefields of the world war. This, then, wae the 
sphere within which they felt at hose 80 that they were reluctant 
to part even in thought from the fundasental principle that a strong 


army rested on universal service. 


d. Hotorination 
Meanwhile, throughout the world, for business and for 

pleasure, the internal coabustion engine had mads its triumphal ontry. 
It had by now attained a high degree of technical parfaction and utility, 
and industry, the highway systea, as ‘nel a the technical thinking and 
skill of the people, had in lange meanire bacoma adapted: to the demands 
of moterization. = 

During erld far I, practlealty all amales had relied chiefly on 
ibs traditional means of ‘transportation, moving at the speed of the 
foot-marching columns, or the spead of the horse P as in the days of : 
Caesar or jailenstein. * The rellway was the only new means for Long- 
distence transportation. It hed deen used for the first tine for the 
movement of large masse of troops during the aan roan Civil War, and 
on the Carman side it had been used a World wer I to exploit the 


# Albrecht von Hallenatein, Duke of rtstiend, Commander in Chiet 
of the Austrian Yorces in the Thirty Years Wer, LOBES, 
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advantages of the inner line in the conduct of a twoefront war. Other~ 


wise it was used mostly for the movement of replacements and supplies. 
During World War I the cosbustion emgine played only an auxiliary 
role, generally limited to a small area. Now arose the problem of 
using this new motive power, protected by anmor plating, as an in~ 
strument of war on the battlefield itself, as well as for the ‘purpose 


of rendering large units mobile for cambat purposes. The decisive 


medium had thareby been found to change the aspect of warfare, which 
had bogged dowmm in positional warfare. Operation means movement. A 
new era had dammed for the soldier. 

The German armad forces under the Versailles Treaty could only 
take a theoretical part in these developments, but it had te take 
account of them, since in future it would in increasing measure have 
to deal with moterised enemies. furthermore, it could be hoped that 
the problems of motorizstdion would some day also have practical mean- 
ing for Germany’. 

Qvery nev, revolutionary idea, whogss practical application is 
still in the initial stage and whose effects cannot yet be foresean, 
will find champions who will alss the mrk because they ean see no 


further than this new idea of theirs. (Specialists are always nar- 


- Peweminded to a certain extent.) At the same time the new idea also 


finds opponents rho have the natural tendency of clinging to the tra- 
ditional and preven nethods and who are unable and disinclined to 
change their way of thinking. The more ‘tradition an army has the 
more conservative will be its thinking. 
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the prominent tank champion in the Heichewehr was Guderian. He 
had early recognised that the tank was sore than an auxiliary weapon 
in the service of bogged-down infantry and had consequently demanded 
the creation of independent tank units capable of independent action. 
In this way he wished to make available to the command a waapon for 


Large-scale operations. 


By and large, German idess on tha subject were the sam as these 
of other “uropegan countries, those of de Gaulle in france, and those 
of Fuller and Liddell Hart in mmgland. The latter, already in the. 


middle twenties, in his beok "The Great Captains Unveiled" had re~ 
ferred to the wide range of opsration and the extrem mobility of 


the armies of Ghengie-Khan to shew how tank armies could be used in 
the future. But while Liddell Hart, though not an active soldier, 
exerted an influence on the first directives and developments fer the 


first English tank units, in Germany the development remained in the 


“theoretical stage. The few tanks which Germany could afford to 


operate on Soviet-Russian training fields only served for the test- 


ing of technical probleas. 


II. Rearmament 


This was ths state of affairs when the political course of 
events in 1934 cleared the way for the transition from theory to practice. 
First of all it should be mentioned that with the appearance 
of the serious possibility of rearmament the treatment of these problens 
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in literature inevitably assumed new aspects. If previously no Limita- 


tions were imposed on ths free play of mind and phantasy, with uveryone 
taking a part in the discussions and airing his own private opinion, 
the need now arose of taking security requirements into consideration. 


Frou that tine on, conssquantly, the treatment of the subject became 
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mere general and less concrete; propaganda tendencies moved into the 
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foreground. (To a certain extent propaganda is never objective.) 

An arny which has been kept at a low level of armament and tech- 
nical equipment and which has Ho large reserves of weapons, materiel, 
and ammunition has, in cage of rearmament, a decisive advantage. It 
can start at the beginnings | It is free of the ballast of oxisting 
types and calibers, stored in huge quantities, that weigh down the 
start of a new development. On the other hand there is a natural 
lack of practical and organizational experience upon which such an 
arny might bulld. it becomes necessary te skip entire stages of 
normal, development. . ; 

This was the state of affairs wuhiesi Germany set about taking her . ; 
place in the ranks of the great powers. rl 

So far as old type units, the infamry divisions, are concerned, 
little need be said concerning the developmsnt of the new army. Their 
expansion ere the lines of established views and oxperience, : 
naturally éauckan to new conditions. qhus, these units were largely , 48 

equipped with their ow anti-tank wéapons, a new developnent. The & 
internal combustion engine was also introduced but without chenging 
“the established transpertation set-up. | 
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Of decisive importance in the buildeup of the German army were 


the conclusions drawn from formerly theoretical. considerations in the 
creation of the armored comand. It was important that from the be~ 
ginning the decision was..in faver of an independent comand capable 
of being used in operations. 
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The new armored command had two predecessors, ‘the first was the 


te 


motortransport units which had existed in the Reichowehr within the i 
limitations of the Treaty of Versailles as pure transport units with- 
out any real cosbat duties and in which specifically technical pare 
gonnsl predominated. The other was the cavalry, a combat force 
trained for movement and with an excellent fighting ‘tradition, vhich 
had in the meantime become antiquated and uneconomical in go far as F 
its use as an independent fighting force was concerned since the ‘ 

effective fighting force which it could bring to bear on the battle- 
field was antirely disproportionate te the expenditure in personnel , 
baggage-trains, supply service, and the transportation media involved. 

The new Armored Command was created out of a combination of these 

twe, while a considerable percentage of the leading mon also cam from 
the infantry. With the exception of a few remnants, tha Savalry dis- 


{2 ies 
appeared, but it brought its spirit and energy into the new arm. There 


can be no ¢ doubt ‘that the armered force owed mich te the cavalry, par- 
tisuiarly se dn regard te laaderehip and operational performance. 
From planning to practical execution the way is always further and 


more difficult than previously anticipated. 
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In 8 country with a longstanding infantry tradition, infantry 


units are more easily created than a conpletely new arm making exact< 


ing technical demands and aithout established or tested bases from 
vhich te start, Thus, the first objective nacassarily was to create 
a few experimental units before attempting to procede with the full 
progran. 

The effective rang and the employment possibilities of any branch 
of the service grow with its strength. This applies alsa to armor, 


the operational employment of which is contingent upon an adequate 


number of units being available. Thus, the new arm only gradually 


grew into the role originally intended for it. Beside the technical 


development there was the difficulty of making available the required 
trained ; personnel. | ; 
For some tine the idea was entertained of employing tanka ~~ 


| spart from the indepandent operational employment of the armored com 


mand «= in combination with infentry divisions and of creating special 
units, armored brigades, for this purpose » but developments soon supsr- 
caded this plan. 

At an early stage the need of independent acborized units was re~ 


| cognised, spacific unite with thelr own organic motorised vehicles and 


equipped: with the appropriate ‘Beans of Gonbat, in other wordg, sotor= 
| infentry divisions available for joint operational employment rith 


‘armored unite. Such divisions could also be asaigned to normal armies 


as combat units that could ba moved rapidly from one place to ansther. 
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Thus beside the enlarged and modernized old-style arny, numerically 
still by far the largest group, the new armered branch gradually devel- 
oped, which for the time being was still too small to be a deck sive factor. 

A new ara. of @ special and unconventional type calls also far a new 
type of command staff, since commanders and the General staff Corps 
officers assisting them who had not received ths appropriate training 
could not be expected to have a gastery of the principles of oparations, 
which principles were still in a state of flux and devalopmant. Out of 
this need special motorized corps headquarters first came into ‘existence, 
which were later redesignated armored corps » followed later by a separate 
army group headquarters, which initially was concerned only with training. 

It was during the war, in 1940, that an independent army consisting 
of armored and motorized divisions, the Gruppe Kicist, for the first time 


commenced operating on its om, an operation which resulted in the break- 


through on the Ardennes front and the advance to the coast and thereby 
gave historical evidence of the operational effectivendss of this new 
arme 


An army based on old tradition is in its normal course of develop= 


ment inclined te solid and thorough work and wary of improvisations. 


To this fact aust be added, in the case of the German army, just emarged 
from the period of restraint imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, a 
period of twelve years during which it had stagnated. 

Sven intellectually alert officers in all their plans and considera~ 
tions had never thought of any other course than that of a gradual rear- 
zament, until Cermany had reached parity with ita neighbors, thereby 
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removing the "vacuum" which their country represented. 
The impetus for the rearmament which began at this tims cane 


_ £rom political leaders and not from the army. Politics set the ob- 
. 7 jeotives and dictated the tempo. Selid, well-grounded work with 
. : long-range objectives, now was displaced suddenly by a rearmament, 


program opsrating under tha pressure of tim and short-range objec- 
tives. | 


Every unit neads time in which te consolidate, and in Like manner 


an officers! corps needs tims to develop its skill up to the necessary 


standard and for thorough integration. This time wes suddenly no longer 
avaliable. Solid ground. work was new generally replaced by improvisa- 
tien, with an incressing diiution of the baste principles, 

The consequence was particularly serious in tha case of the 
officers' corpse. The available persennal, already heavily drawn upon 


for the build-up of the Luftwaffe, offered a rather sm) base for the 


erection of the large ‘organization contemplated. the problems could 
not be solved through prowotions slons. It was necessary to reach back 
into older, ds-activated reserves, who, skipping the intermediate stages 


were appointed to posts cosmensurate with their age, ‘This procedure not 
only lowered the level of ability among appointees but also adversely 
affected training within the army, and each year brought now expansions 


to further tedr apart the officers' corps before aver it had had tim 


. for proper integration, 


The sane effects of tis pressure were evident all arounde Thus, 
for dnwtence, 1 new types of meapons were put into mass promises before 
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thay had been thoroughly tested. It is no wonder that the entire struc- 
ture of the army, built up with excessive haste, showed all the defects 
of improvisations introduced under the pressure of tine. 

¥e@ may also touch briefly on the affects upon the command struc- 
ture. The top-level itself remained unaffected, since such a central- 
ised office functions ssparately from the size of the erganization it . 
controls. Tha General staff, that is to say the corps of commanders! 
assistants, naturally had to lower its selective standards in order to 
provide the ataff personnel required for the increasing nusber of units. 

the new problems of command which arose with the creation of armored 
units had bean the subject of theoretical consideration by the central 
office for som years, and it waa here that the fundamantal principles 
had been developed. The number of officers with practical experience 
in the new force gradually grew. It had been customary to require of 
the ‘seammnding general of a corps and ef the commander in chief ef an 
army the ability to control all the arms and services normally within 
his force and employ thom appropriately. But with the armored forces 
a decisive new arm had come into exiatence very rapidly, which re- 
quired of these in command 6 particularly high degree of flexibility 
and responsibility. 

It was not possible in the last war to maintain the all-round 
type of army general, a problem which, even in the future, will only 
be solved when the armored commnd assuues a dominant role and the 


| majority of the top ranking officera will have received training in it. 
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"Tn the General staff —= at least at corps and amy level — thete | : 


That 


were also during the war two types of general staff officers: ' these 


‘who could handle exuored unite and those who did not have thia special~ 


ized knowledge, & fact which was & considerable souxoe of command dif 
ficulty. put this wae only a transitory state of affairs which a 


been imposed by the tempo of the-war. Ho modem amy will be able to 


refrain from developing in the General staff officor & commandor's 
assistant with all-round qualifications as a speckfic types 


signed: ‘dgar Rochricht 


- Gateder 1948 


Influence of Serly Motorisation Exporincnts 
on Wilitazy Doctrine 
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1. Haturally certain problens of motorization arcse for the firat 
time only during the eourse of World Yar I, and more particularly, in 
view of our own weakness in this sphere, on the side of the allied 
forces. (Germany, at the beginning of World war I, had only 4,000 
. moter driven vehicles in its entire amy, and ty the end of the wer 
40,000, a figure which the Americans slone surpassed as they appeared — 
wpen the gsene with their few divisions in 1917, In contrast, the | 
German Vehrmacht in 1941 had by the beginning of the Russian Campaign 
2,000,000 motor driven vehicles of every kind for the Bast army alone, 

But motorication during vorld war I hed only a very limited 
effect. Apart fron ‘Ate use for hauling and for passenger transport, 
motor vehicles served for the mogs part for the transportation of 
materiel, and now end then alco for the purpose of quickiy bringing 
troops into bettie, ae the French did in the Battie of Verdun, (The 
French Manouri Arny's Zabuious taxi columns for the Battle ef the 
Carcq in September 1914 have been greatly emeggerated for propaganda 
porposes.) — | | 

From the autumn of 1917 onward tanks were added to the above aid 
vere of decisive importance during the last year of the var, But they 
were Duilt and used for the purpose of permitting infantry to traverse 
territery swopt by machine-guns, and vere consequently a puroly teotical 
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weapon. No one at that time thought ef using tanks operationally. It 
had never been done bafere and also it was impossible on the basis of 
technical. capacity, 

Building upon these experiences the French and nglish after ths 
war did organize the first mobile units in which, either in whole or 
in part, notorised or mechanized troops were organizationally brought 
together, but the tests and manouvers with these unite were kept with- 
in the pure, and at that very narrow, framework of tactical operations. 
(This is illustrated by the French maneuvers in the =ifel region and by 
the ee training exercises around Aldershot.) Nothins more could 
be expected, for tanks on their own power, on roadways at that, moved 
at no more than from two to ten idlometers per hour, and sotor trans- 
portation had not developed to the point of overcaming terrain diffi- 
culties. 


It was the Englishman fuller who for the first tim demanded greater 


mobility and renge fer such units. This trend was exphasized more in 
Sngland than in France. this may in part be due to the fact that in 
Sngland tanks and motorized weapons developed out of the cavalry while 
in France they developed out of the infantry. Consequently in sngland 
the technical trend of development favored speed while in Prance the 
Saphaska. waa on thicker armor~plating. Hut in their views and develop- 
mente both armiss right up to the war did not devalep very mech. 
Naturally, we in Cernany alse concerned ourselves with these pro- 
blens y but within the nponsible organizational limits of our 100,000- 


MAR arsiy wa could de so only in. theory. Practice could not help us along. 
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The only sphere in which practical tests remainad possible was that 
of motorized troop transportation. Areund the middle twenties the 
first great tests wre undertaken with the moving of an infantry re- 
giment, end from tims te time theses were repeated with variations aml 
the continued technical inprovement in the movement of troops. ‘within 


_ gach units the solution to minor tactical problems was sought. 


Also in theoretical maneuvers such units, up to the strength of 
a& motorized division, came into consideration, but always considered 
as & problem in transportation, so that the Army High Command would — 
leave the details to the railway section within the operational divi- 
sion. Corsequently all these plans and tests were of no operational 
effect on the thinking of wilitary leadership. ven the tactical 
effects were questioned by a considerable portion of the higher 
officers. That was the state of affairs around 1930. 

At that time ‘Am dean opinion moved along the same lines, At 
Fort Benning tanks were used for infantry battles in small units, in 
companies and platoons, and even at the armored school at fort Meade 
only technical problems, often of very ainor nature, wers taken up. 

In winter 1929-30 the Army High Command decided, in theory at 
deast, to replace the horse-drawm supply trains ef all infantry divi- 
sions with truck convoys. There was no doubt that this move wouid 
greatly liberate the fighting forces from dependence on nearby sources 
of sipgay or railheads, fhe resulting increase in the entdre arny's 
mobility was alao recognised. 


“~L78= 
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In the meantige research work aiming at the construction of a oe 


- practical tank continued. ‘%hat was desired and asked forms a fast, 


well armed and well armored tank, capable of moving over rough terrain 4 
across country. Around the middle of the thirties, chiefly because of | F | 
General Guderian, tha first tank divisions ware erganized. They were | s 
of course inadequate in equipment but the basic organization remained 
the sama right up through World wer II. This proves that the organiza- 
tion was right, and points to great foresight on the part of the re- 
sponsible officers in the Army High Command, for with the choice of . 
this type of organization the armored divisions were set up so that ie 
they could fight and operate independently, a fact which was stressed 
from the beginning in the provisional instructions regarding their 
amployment in battle. fut neither in the course of practical exercises a 
nor in theoretical discussions or war games was there any recognition 

of the fact that an agency had coms into existence which was destined 


to overthrow the entire established order of operational thinking. 


J 


ew 


Occasionally, though, war gamaa ware held in which up to four 
arusred divisions wore employed on each side, ‘iven though these were 


operational gauss, we need not examine, for the fact was certainly not 


recognized, whether these games introduced any fundamental changes in 
operational thinking. It is obvious that these games moved within 
the framework of the former agian of larger cavalry units. 
On the other hand, even in high military circles, the question of 
sotorization renained a subject of ach ‘contention; it was rejected 
by many, or at least was Sengtuarad only with great suspicion. Thees 
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- officers regarded tanke as infantry aids operating closely together 


and fighting in step with foot soldiers. Also there was the feeling 
that the massing of motor vehicles would cause very serious traffic 
congeatlon which would lead to a paralysis of oparational mobility 


rather than to an expediting of the Same. 


As late as way 1938 it had been thought necessary to carry out 
training ground exercises with tank supported infantry to find out 
once more whether it sight not be better to set up the tank company, 
in the words used on that occaaion by an extremist of the infantry 
achool, as the "15th company of infantry regimants".* It was at about 
this same tine that, under instruction of the Chief af ceneral staff, 
the corps and division commanders of the Army High Command received 
several days' instruction which acquainted them with the Army High 
Command's views relative to the possible employment of armored units. 
It was not until 1938 that an armored division was omployed in larger 
maneuvers, but even then in a purely tactical capacity. 

In the light of these facts it is not surprising that their orga- | 
nizational effect in the Amy High Command and in the army was small. 
the first. sign was probably the organizing of an armored corps staff | 
around 1935, This staff, however, wag chiefly, ar even aexclusive- 
ly, set up for the purpose of administration and training. Around 1937 | 
special arny ‘group headquarters for armored troops was. set up. No 
doubt alse this ac was to concern itself exclusively with 


# a the German aray the laavy Weapons Company and the Antitank Company 
were always Se ag the 13th and Lith companies. 
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the coordination of training in all the armored divisions of the 7 
army. Also the creation in the autumn of 1938 of a "plenipotentiary 
for motor Svanapestay and the unifying of this position with that of | 
the "inspectorate for amored troops and uotorization and ite sub- 
ordinate inspectorates for cavalry and supply units, served primarily 


thie 


for the purpese of bringing together all matters affecting motoriza= — 
tion. a 


Tl. Thus the state of affairs at the outbreak of the war wasas 
follows: General motorization in the army had been greatly advanced; | : 
there were armored divisions and motorized rifle divisions and aleo_ 
motorized GHQ troops. fFurthermere, the supply system ef all other 7 
troops was motorized. ‘There was a training school for armored troops 
in which problems of mbtorization in general were taken up3 there was 


& motorized arny gropp headquarters, and the staff of an armored nee) 4 | 


‘The inportant members of the Army High Command were fully aware of the 


advantages of motorization and of armored divisions, but more in the 
sense that the amy thorsby acquired considerably graater striking 
power, with reference to arapred divielons, and oach higher operational 
nobility, with reference to general pestiicatten and, particularly : 
supply. It is doubtful, ROWONEE» that it was realized to what extent 
uotorization would introduce a totally new line of thought in regard 
to aparati ona. ‘Oubside of the Army High Commend, mpreover, there were 


sti many high ranking officers who denied the value of sotorization 


and of ernored divisions. ‘the Army High Command nevertheless held on 
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| In line with this distrust thea opponents of motorization had 
grave doubt relative to the use of armered divisions in the Poland 
Campaign in the autumn of 1939. ‘The terrain conditions were a source 
of anxiety, All arales, indeed, ware inclined to use armored diyi- 
sions fer the build-up of tactical strong points, but not for the pre- 
paration of operational strong points, designed to give the war a new 
aspect. The actual performance of the troops and their leaders, who 
‘a /.. without eonsern for their flanks stormed forward without hesitation 
routing the eneay far to the rear, showed that motorization of every 
sort was capable of giving war a new operational aspect. Now with 
~ one stroke all who were still in doubt were convinced, 
: : It remains to the eredit of army leadership that they had clearly 
| recognized this basic change in operational thinking and had drawn their 
conclusions therefwom, One armored division alone was too weak to ob- 
=  tadn operational “Success. atronger forces ware required, capable of 
fighting more independently than the rest of the troops. It had been 
proven that armorsd divisions were equal to every type of Lighting and 
that they did not need the close support of other troops. On the 
strength of this experience, armored groups (more exactly armored 
corps) were brought inte operation at the operation strong points 
for the rabets of France in 1940. These also suctasded in what had 
; hitherto been Snanasenvais short time, in winning s decision in 
" Frences — 
With this collapse of the western opponents the world suddenly 
‘Yealised that tanks and moterization had overthrow all earlior 
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operational concepts and possibilities and had given war a new aspect. 
It was shown that an opponent, once his line has been broken through, 
was not able to stem the tide over a depth of hundreds of kilometers. 
This he could only do if he hisself had armored divisions ready to 
strike in force within his rear areas. (During the ntire war no 
such defense was brought into operation. It is scarcely possible 
einee the.one who is being attacked will strive to prevent a 
threatened breakthrough by bringing up all available reserves. If 
the breakthrough then stili takes place there are not likely to be avail~ 
able armored divisions in the rear.) . | 
fhe use of tanks during the 1940 battle of France nevertheless 


revealed some weaknesses. ‘The armored corps had been subordinated to 


the armies, and these ware tied down by their auch slower moving ena 
unwieldy: infantry corps of normal typo. ‘For this reason the danger 
lay therein that the armies would hold the armored corps with teo 
tight a rein and that their operational striking power and reach 
would not be exploited. 


: : prettier, 
In logical consequence armored armies wore organized for the 


‘Russian Campaign of 1941 which, detached from the other armies, could 


carry out their operational tasks ahead of these, The successes of 
that year proved these measures correct. “thus the full range of pos= 
sibilities which had been given to operational thinking by tanks and 
notorisation hed been recognized and exploited. (This possibility of 
setting in motien marching arales behind motorized arses had. occagion- 


ally baen considered already befere the war in the Army High Command, 
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but the thought had not matured to a clear recognition, nor anakened 
the awareness that the entire war could thereby acquire a new opera- 
‘t4anal aspect.) 
whet happened after 1941 was a permanent backsliding, in this 
sphere of operations; not because of a lack of knowledge, but be- 
cause the means were lacking and because of meddling on the part of 
those who hed wrongly interpreted the experiences, 


QI. Summing up it may then be concluded that up till the begiming 
of the war in 1939, leading army man had recognized the fact that 
notorizetion and tanks would have far-reaching tactical and opera- 
tional consequences. that had not bean clearly recognized, however, 
was that the war would follow a new operational course. This was 

then accomplished in the course of two short campaizns. the third 
eanpaign showed the full effects of the application of thie experience. 


Signed; A. von Schell 
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; : ; ~ ghagfried Weatphal a 
General, der Kavalleric 10 October 1948 
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The Old Organization of the Army High Command; 
Bases for Ideological and Technical pevelopmants. 


i. The Amy's Top-Level Orgsnization Between 1614 and 1945. 


The organization of the German Army High Command as created : 
in 1935 rested upon foundations laid at the time of Prussia's libera~ 
tion from the rule of Napoleon I. The Army High Coumand had its 
origin in the Prussian iinisbry of War. After Scharnhorst, chairman 
of the Reorganization Cozmlssion set up in 1809 and pioneer of the — 
new Prusaian army, General von Boyen, who became Minister of sar in 
18L,, was particularly outstanding. Almost half a century later, 
this office was held for fifteen years by the strongest personality 
among S11 Prussian Ministers of ‘ar, Count von Roon, later a field 
aarshal. Under him the army which had for a long time been stagnat- 
ang was molded into the gachine which Moltke led to victory in two 
WAFS» 

Tho organization ef the military top-level in the Prussian arny 
did not undergo any fundamental change between 1814 and 1918. In the 


: _ Prussian monarchy the king, as commander in chief, was at the head of 


the Army. * Under him were the Minister of War, the Chief of the 


Wilitary Cabinet, and the Aray General staff, which had been detached 


fron the intotry of War in is21 and was later given omer atatus with 
the Ministry. 


* fhis study will not deal with the armies of Bavaria, Saxony and 


Huerttemaberg, their ministries of war and goneral atalis and the 
role they played, or with Imperial Navy. 
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The establishment of the Republic and the Treaty of Versailles 
resulted in important changes at military top-level. In accordance 
with article 47 of the German constitution, the President replaced 
the king as Cosmander in Chief of the entire armed foruss, consist- 
ing of the army and navy. Tho former armies of Prussia, pavaria, 
Saxony, Juerttemberg, their minietries of war and their zeneral 
staffs, as also the Pruesian sdlitary cabinet, were dissolved. Timy 
were assimilated by tha newly conatituted Reichshear * of 192) and 


by the feichswehr Ministry established in 1919. At the head of this 


Hinistry was placed a parliamentary Reichswehr Minister who was no 
denger 4 soldier but a civilian. | 

The functions of the former Minister of ar were henesferth to 
be divided betwoen the Reichswehr Hinister and the Chief of the Aray 
Command, who waa responaible to him and whose authority was restricted 
to purely military duties. The Army General staff had to be dissolved 


in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Versaliles, Its essential 


duties were asaumed by the Troops Office (Truppenamt), one of the four 


_ offices of and thus a part of the Army Command. In eqntrast to the 


formar army General staff, the Treops Office was no longer independent . 


The organization of 1935 introduced no basic changes in the high- 
level coumand of tha army. The Chief of the Army Gosmend becane the 
Commander in Chief of the Army, the Troops Office becane the Amay 
General Staff. This Gensral Staff remained in its subordinate position 


* army of the German Reich 
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and was nothing more than a military command instrument serving the 
Commander in Chief of the armye The new Army High Camsand comgbined 


in its five offices all those functions of the former war ministries, 


of the Prussian Military Cabinet, and of the Aray General staff which 


had not been transferred in 1919 to the Reichswohr Mnister and now te 
his successor, the Reich Minister of var and Commander in Chief of the 


sehrazcht. All matters pertaining to defense, war aconomy, supply, 
military budget and internal polities (in so far as the tehraacht was 
affectad) were handled centrally for the army, tha navy, and the air- 
force under the Reich Minister of Nar (after 4 February 1933 under 
the Chief of the #ehrzacht High command.) 

Only two men ever held the office of Commander in Chief of the 
Atay. They were General Freiherr von Fritsch, who was dismissed on 
4 February 1938 on the basis of false and unproven accusations, and 
his successor, Field Marshal von Hrauchitech, who after grave dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the conduct of the war in the wast nas 
removed by Hitler on 19 Dacember 1941. From then on Hitler himself 
assumed command of the Aray and was simultaneously Suprem Commander 
of the Armed Foreee (\ehrmacht) and. Commander-in-Chief of the Aray. 
The Army from then on hed no unified leadership and no representa- 
tion. Hitler himself asaumed responsibility for the conduct of eper— 
ations and, in' addition, secured a conaiderable influence on personal 
policies through ths appointment of his on Chief adjutant as head of 


* Army Personnel Office, Army General Steff, General arny 
Office, Army Administration Office, Army Ordnance Office. 
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the Army Personnel Office. ‘The Chief of the vehraacht High Command, 


Field Marshal Keitel, took over from the Comander-in-Chief of the i 
Army those duties which were not connected with the conduct of oper~ 
ations or with questions of officer personnel, while the Commander 


of the Replacement Training Army was now also responsible to him. 
The Aray Ordnance Office was within certain Linits placed under the 
Reich Minieter for Armammnt and war Preduction. The original. closed 
organization of the Aray High Command was destroyed en 19 December 1941. 
ifter 20 July 1944 Himsler took command of the Replacement Training 
Army, and the Aray Administration Office was likewisa headed by a 
high ranking 5S officer. 

This mech for the organizational foundations and their develop- 
nent » 
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II. Ideological Influences Upon the Army Resulting from: 


& Gneisensn 
As is the case throughout history the ideological 
foundations of the German Army rested upon a faw aveenalttias: 
The influence which some of the most iaportant of thess exercised 
upon the Prussian-German army during the last 140 years will now 
be briefly dealt with. 

Chronologically the first to deserve mention is August Graf 
Heidhard von Gneisenau, who has also been @alled “the intellectual 
conqueror of Napoleon i*, He represents the ideal type of Chief of 
General staff te a higher ‘Laval commander, the type wa have come to 
know and aim at. He imbued the old dies of a general staff officer 
with a new spirit. This new spirit was initiative and independence 
of thought and action, fras of hierarchic bureaucracy and adulation. 
But more enduring was his objective of "destroying the forces of the 
enemy", as he expressed himself. At a ima when mansuvering and 
diversionary moves still dominated the thinking of Prussian and 
allied cocsanders, he always atrove for reatless pursuit, for the 
gost dostructive course of battle through simultansous attack 
against the front and the flanks of the eneqy. He was the firet 
since Frederic the Great to bring a high measure of mobility and 
offensive action into the Prussian aray. 
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be Clausewits | 
Carl von Clausewitz, the faverite pupil of Scharnhorst, 
was ordained by fate to give permanent ferm to the sum of knowledge on 
the denduct of war in hia daye ‘ith hia rejection ef nathodology he 


placed himself in sharp contrast to the dogutic rigidity which domi~ — : 
nated the general. line of thought among the general. staffs of nis 
bine It was only later sonerations that discovered that in his book 
On war’ he had bequeathed them an inexhaustible source of knowledge 


on the art of wars 


Clausewits inslots that war be lifted out of its formr position 
of isolation and incorporated in politics as one of the instruments of 
| policy. "ar is not merely a political act, out a true political ale~ 
peat » an extension of political transaction, 2 carrying out of the 
latter with other moans. what then pemalue as @ feature peculiar to 
war concerns only the Specific character of its mans, for the poli- 
tical intention is the objective, war is the means, and naver can the 
spans be considerad without its objective." In clesr recosnition of 
the decisive influence of the national and social forces in modern 
war he sponsored the intreduction of national araies in place of pro- 
fessional armies. above all, he formlated the subsequently famous 
principle of the strategy of annibilation, the thrust at the vital 

_ Spot of @ nation, meaning, according to circusstances, that natlon's 

: army, its capital, its dependence en allies, and oven ite "public 
opinion", : 
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| Clausewits' wish “to write a beok which will not be forgotten in 
_ two or three years" and would "cause a revolution in the theory of 
wart, was fully realized. His writings laid the foundation for a com 
plete transformation of the theories and principles governing the con- 
duct of war. His doctrines are like a red line running threugh the 
idsological progress of the Prussian-Cerman armye Only very eehialy 
_. did these doctrines become known and were assimilated by the officers! 
(3 corps, though it may well be that in soma cases the doctrina was ac~ 


cepted without knowledge of the source. So far as ths German General 
Staff, and thereby the potential commanders of the army were con~ 
; cerned, these doctrines bocame part of their vary being. In their 
fundamental concepts and net infrequently in their various forms a 
they retain their validity to this day, even though the media of 
application have changed completely. : 


Ge oltke 
Helouth von oltke's stratezy rested in large meagura upon 
the theories of Clausewitz, which he was able to translate into action. \ _ 


For him the conduct of war was not a science to be mastered but an art, 


“the art of clearly recogniaing the ever changing and never predictable 
situation, of evaluating it deliberately, and then acting with deci- 


sion," Not one wethod, not one instrument, not one improvisation, but 
many of these sust be applied. At all .times his main objective re=- 
mained the winning of a quick and decisive victory over the eneny's 


i main strength. He was the first one to succeed in bringing all his 


_. any freedom of action whatsoever. He created that independence among i 


te, 
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fighting forces together on the field of battle. 


ipltke had to put up many a fight te overcome the obstinate for~ 
Balism with which his subordinates obstructed his ideas. But he also 


won this fight and becans not only commander in tho field but likewise 
the intellectual leader of the army, He liberated it from the hither- ae 


to conventional schematiam, from the reluctance to give subordinates | 4 


subordinate leaders which distinguished the German arsy until Hitler ‘ 
killed all independent authority. He sharply emphasized the difference ; 
between directive and order, His “instrustions for higher troop com 
manders" of 2), June 1867 retain their basie validity down to this day. 
Yeltke was the first to explore, with ansurpassed skill, the possibil- 
ities for bringing up and shifting troops by rail, not forgetting all 
relevant new conditions of space and time. 


de Schlieffen. 


Alfred Count von Schijeffen was next in the direct Line } 
of great military instructors, He basad bie work on teachings of ' 
Clausewita and the campaigns of woltke and develeped the strategic i 
idea of annihilation to the highest pitch of perfection. He never A | 


tired of teaching envalopment, and, as ths strongest of all opera~ 
tional forms, the double envelopment. His studies on the battle of 
Cannae and the pattle of Leuthan are classic. Ha eradicated the last 
remants of degsatic thought, saying: “only twe things can be con= 
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unchangeable given conditions created by terrain, weather, and so 
forth." Sehliesffen was the teacher of the men who led the German 


aray of 1914/18. He shaped and trained the General staff to the 


highest attainable technical perfection te provide active and think- 


_ ding assistants to commanders in the field. The course which Germany's 


international relations were taking meant that in any future war 
Germany would have to defend heraelf againat collectively superior 


ensmies. For the German arny, therefore, fighting ‘on the inner 


line" became the basic strategie law. In all planning and in the 
training of the General staff Schlieffen spoke and actad accordingly. 


a6 Seackt 
mvern the small German professional army after “orld war I 
enjoyed the leadership of a great soldier, Hans von Seeckt. He created 


- this aray and comuanded it during the alx and a half decisive years of 
its development. He considered it his special. duty to preserve the 


intellectual legacy for a future in which he hoped to see Germany re- 


 gasn equality in allitary affairs. In this connection Generaloberat 


von Seeckt was not concerned sith the outward form but with the pre- 
servation of the inner cores He wanted to keep alive within the aray 


= the often sisunderstood "Prussian spirit", which had long aince become 
- the German spirit, the spirit of obedience, the fulfilinont of one's 
duty faithfully, complete devotion te the Fatherland, It ‘4s net his 
7 _ fault or that of hia great predecessors that pracisely this spirit 


was 80 misused during the last decade. 
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£. Hindenburg 
ven a short account of the personalities who influenced 


the Lesdebibip of the Gersan army through their person and performance 


- would be incomplete without mention of tue men who in their nature and 
character were basically different. 


The first of these two was Feldmarschall Paul, von Beneckendorff 
und von Hindenburg, Chief of the Army General Staff and virtually in 
coumand of the field army fron 1916 to 1919. In 1925, as Heleh pre- 
sident, he once again became the highest military authority. Not 
only for the army, but aloo for tha entire people in a troubled tine 
he was the symbol of dovetion te duty, to the Fatherland, and to the 
State. AS Seeckt expressed it, “he becawe in his rips old age the 
symbol of permanency in the vagaries of time." 

Beoene of the veneration in which he was held by military per- 


 gennel. and his ever active interest in the army bound the latter 


firaly to his persone His influence on the natura and internal de~ 


_ Velopment of the arny was greater than has been comonly aasumed. 


The few words which he would occasionally deliver at maneuver cri- 
tiques made a profound and lasting impression on his listeners, 

They dealt -mostig with three themes which, because they cane from 
him, were the aceapted doctrine: always remember to i a point 
of main effort, isaue conmands only in so far as necessary, and never 
forget to take care of one's subordinates, 
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Be. Ludendorff£ 
The secend of the two personalities, General der Infan- 
terie trich Ludendorff, exerted hia influence in quite a different 
manner end only to a limited extent. His victorious battles in the 


Mast in 1914 and’ 1915 and his activities as Aray Chief of supplies 
and Administration from 1916 to 1916 made Ludendorff an outstanding 


example for every general staif officer in the field of logistical 
planning. The harmful effect of the predominance of the General 
Staff during his porlod of office was recognized and the army and 
the General Staff corrected this fault. His opposition to Hinden- 
burg after the war, and the form of this opposition, estranged him 
from the army. After 1923 Ludendorff had no formal contact with 
the army of the Reich,and since he did not sesk such contact, even 
_ & personal influence was soon lest. 

In 1935, a book by ludendorff was published, in which he defended 
the theory, under discussion by prominent foreign writers, that ‘total 
warfare"had evolved in orld war I. Gigantic armies, the ever growing 
destructiveness of modern weapons — particularly of the air forces — 
the unexpleited possibilities of propaganda, and so forth, would in- 
evitably lead to such @ development. 

World yar IL proved Ludendorff right in nigh maasure, and the 
future premises an even sharper radicalization in the conduct of war. 
Atemic and bacteresological warfare may destroy whole areas. 

At that times Ladendorff's arguments were given auch consideration 
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by leading army circles. in 1937, Gonsraloberst Ludwig peck, then 
Chief of the Army Ceneral Staff, expressed approximately the follon- 
ing view: 

The nature of war had indeed undergone 2 change. Future 

war would tax the entire strength of a nation if it was 

to win or at least remain intact. thus considersd, 

future var would be a total war. A large portion of 

the national strength would ge into the armies, another 

portion into armament industries, and a third portion 

inte defense against enemy alr attacks. ‘fhe ceogra- 

phical situation of Germany, and the correspondingly 

large number of potential enemies would require the 

complete mobilization of all personnel, material and 

alse moral resources. But this should not result in 

war developing into a fight of all against all. Ir- 

regular conduet of war in any form inevitably would 

lead to degeneration. He therefore vigorously re- 


jected the employment of idsolegical concepts, such 
us the fight against international jewry. 


In 1939 German army leaders were not thinking of an early war, 
which is probably the main reason why the problem of total war was — 
not gone into more thoroughly at that time. 

If we sum up the ideological influence of man like Gneaisenau, 
Clausewitz, Moltke, 3chlieffen, Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Seeckt 
upon German arny leadership we come to the following conclusions. 

The ideas. and theories of Clausewitz and the great leaders were — 

kept alive and nursed in the German Army High Command and in the arny 

itself. Yo a very considerable degrse they had become the common pro- 
party of the entire officers! corps. It may even be said that in cer 
tain respects the army was too deeply rooted in them, which prevented 
the ready acceptance of many new ideas. The German army was and re- 


mained very conservative in ite way of thinking, being parhapsa still 
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too strictly orientated towards land warfare » the form of war which 
prédeminated in the past. It will be necessary to consider also 
from this standpeint its discrepancies so far as the alr force was 
concerned. Ses section lil, f. 

During his tims in office Generaloberst von seeckt had seen to 
At that the army remained free from politics and political influences. 
A sharp line of separation had been drawn between the military and the 
political sphere, across which line aray personnel were not to step, 
and showed not the slightest inclination to do so. In t4ima this tend 
led to exaggeration in regard to non-political soldiers. This was all 
very well in the tine of the sulti~party republic of ‘eimar and pre~ 
served the small army as an absolutely reliable instrument of the 
state; but what was all right at that time became fatal in the time 
of dictatorship. Hitler correctly evaluated this mentality of the 
German soldier, which rested on fidelity and confidence, and exploited 
the soldier's firsily rooted discipline and allegiance to his oath for 
his own caleulated al Stal It aust be admitted that the soldiers 
were glad they did not hive to think politically. ‘This was well and 
good below the highest level; but the fact that at highest military 
level political thinking had, te say the least, become ges led to 


tragic consequences. 
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ITI. Beses for Technical Developments from 1918 Onsard. 


&@ General lessons of jorld var I. 


The araies which entered “orld sar I in 1914 were not 
adequately organized and ecuipped for that war in respect to personnel 
and materiel. ‘shat had bean neglected had to be compensated for during 
the war, but the war itself intreduced many important changes. The 
firet surprise was that it was not the men with their ow firearms but 
only machines and artillery which could hold dom the enemy end push 
forward an attack, All firing from uncovered positions very quickly 
led to destruction. “verything went underground. The next surprise 
was the use of alrplanes in battle. Then followed the use of poison 
gas ag a means of combat, and finally the use of armored fighting 
vehicles, then for the first time called tanks. The science of tech- 
nolesy scored one triumph after another, and hitherto inconceivable 
quantities of materiel wore bipandea: But with a fen exceptions 
rear areas remained unaffected by the war. 

The strategic igssons and also the occasionally exployed strategy 
of attrition confirmed previous knowledge in vanagia to the ideas of 
destruction. The follewing factors now becaze basic for all stra= 
tegic planning: mass, technical science, vast space, new weapons, 
and the sncteniaky inoreased demands in persennel, weapons and mate 
riel replacements. 

Attack, hitherto the way to victory, lost amch of its effective- 
ness through the repelling power of machine weapons. In centrast to 
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the old linear tactics, both attack and defense now demanded depth 8 


from which to maintain frontline fighting. For this reason points 
of main effort had becoms indispensable. Tactics had almost assumad . 
priority over strategy. r 
“hat deductions were drawn from these developments after world | 
war I? Initially, they were not very far-reaching. IAttle practical 


use was made of the experiences of the war and no great changes were 


evident in the fundamental laws of pre-war time, Ay and large all 
araied stuck to the principle of mass amies based chiefly on infan- 
try in the event of war, This applies also to those countries which | 
for reasons of sede rual politics or other reasons returned to their 
pre-war system. Nearly all countries, for raasons of economy, strove 
to keep the length of military service as short as possible. Improve~ 
ments were made in regard to machine weapons, the range of all weapons, 
particularly of artillery, and the possibilities of artillery observa~ 


tion. 

But new viewpoints wore also beginning to take shape. Attention 
was Liret of all paid to the build-up of the air arm and antiaircraft 
artillery, sven though these rezained sithin the domain of the arnay. 
The armored command was for the time being brought to the state of 
perfection necessary to give immediate support te the infantry and 
render it again capable of attacking. A repstition of positional © 

“warfare was in future to be avoided under all circumstances; it was 
believed that for economic, if fer no other, reason it would not be 
possible to long postpone 4 decision in tins of. war. All were agreed 
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on that point. The enly doubters were those who were of the opinion that 
a renewed freezing of the operation would be unavoidable. For the rest, 


no ons thought seriously of disarmament. 


be Bhs 100,000-Han Army 
Only the defeated, Germany and her former allies, were 
disarmed. ‘Thsee wore denied universal conseription as well as modern 
weapons and free armamant. The country's border defenses wera either 
razed or very greatly reduced. 

Germany tried to get the best out of its impossd professional 
army. As Seeckt pointed out it was now no longer a matter of training 
recruits as they came of age but of developing junior commnders. 
Svery individual soldier, in the course of his twelve years! service, 
should be advanced through to the highest possible degree of training, 
so that when sooner or later the expected authorization for universal. 
service would be granted he would be available as a junior commander. 
Through instruction, through the use of dummies and other aids, the 
attempt was mads to keep the troops informed of the weapons forbidden 
by the peace treaty and of their effect. Foreign technical develop 
ment in the military field was closely followed. 

Basically, the theories handed down through Clausewits, volte, 
and Schiieffen, wane held on to. The experiences of forld var I were 
evaluated. = 

The 100,000-man army my have sufficed for the maintenance of 


order in the interior, but not for defense. It was even too weak to 
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defend the frontier against a single one of Germany's more highly 
armed neighbors. Thia led perforce te a weakening in the mthod of 


defense, namly resistance by delaying action. It was a mixture be- 


tween defense and withdrawal. Carried out over large areas this 


mathed, in case of war, was to win the time necessary either for the 


very doubtful. assistance of the League of Natiens, or, as provided 
7 for after 1930, for the improvising of further forces of reaiatanca 


through an increass in the army in the case of ware 


the development of military ideologies after ‘ierld “ar I 


did not stop with a resigned acceptance of the presence of mass armies 


as an unchangeable fact, It went further. ‘Three isportant theces 


stand out. 

Tha Italian General Douhet represented the following concept: 
Poaitional warfare is unavoidable. In future in the entire world there 
will be only defense. Only tho airforce remains eapable of attack. 4s 
‘space weapon" it knows no obstackes. It can destroy tho enamy's soure 
ces of power before aver a shot has been fired dow below. ‘Therewith a 
decision of the war can be reached more quickly than would be possible 
‘even under most favorable circumstances, through the participation of 
the armies. Consequently, in future, armies and navies would no longer 
play the decisive role. st ‘the tiuwe Douhet found numerous adherents to 
his theory in Cermany as well as abroad. There ware many in foreign 
countries who even went further and demanded the elimination of both 


army and navy. Douhet's theory broke new trails for the development 
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of the air arm and helped it to bocoma an independant factor in the os 
conduct of war. It also clearly brought out the pessibilities of 
nyertical envelopmant*, But it overlooked the possibilities of con~ 
tinuing the task of freesing operations in land WErLare » 
| A further group sponsored the idea of small armics. ‘These were 
in the first place the pioneers of mechanization and netorLzation, led 
by the British General Puller. He saw tanks as tho only and decisive 
possibility of breakihg the defensive power of machine weapons. He be~ 
lieved that with the strong attacking power of mechanized units quick 
battles could be won and that these would lead to an sarly deciaion of 
the ware The supporters of this idea saw in the immobility of mass 
armies the main reason for the long delayed decision of world War I. 

4 third group gathered around the first Chief of Army Command in 
_ the German aray who attained journalistic praminance after his retire- 
ment in 1926. General von Seeckt's theories were based on the fear 
that the mass armies of the 2th century had becaas tae clumsy and 
therefore not sufficiently maneuverable. “The mass is only capable 
of crushing." jyhat was needed, according to Seeckt, was a peacetime 


arny which might also act as a protective and operational amy, made up 


of professional soldiers with long terms of service, and with the provi~ 
gion fr calling up a field army only in case of war which would employ — 


Leg pptestte: oes it. 
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all the nation's defensive strength. The decision, however, should in 


so far as possible be won with the operational amy alone. 


od 
Be 


the voices which called for an. increased utilization of moter 


vehicles in Land warfare became ever more persistent. ‘They were no 
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longer te be ignored. ‘The pres and cons were the subject of increas- 
ingly lively discussion in the military journals. put right up to the 
thirties no country eould dacisively face the conclusions; the high 
oosts alone acted as a strong deterrent. 

It is true that already at an early date, both in France and in 
M@ngland, a portion of the army's cavalry was motorized and mechanized. 
in France even some motorized and machanized divisions were created, 
largely at the instance of the present General de Gaulle. After that, 
however, France failed to make further developments, partly because of - 
financial reasons, and no doubt partly because of the faith in the in- 
vulnerability of the Haginot Lins. ‘The British peacetive army was too 
small te gather exhaustive experiences with large units on wheels or 
caterpillar-chains. The eastern and south-eastern countries still 
held fast to horse traction and seunted cavalry. in Germany, up to 
1934, the matter remained in the sphere of theoretical consideration. 
Only one troop of cavalry nas pxperimentally npberiaed’ *% hesletance 
against a complete reorganization was not inconsiderable in some 
circles of the Army Comuand, particularly within tha cavalry inspec- 
torats. The latter thereby lost the chance of having any say in the 


subsequent organization of the armored command. 


de Gorman earmanant . 
After long years of nagotiations, and in view of the ime 


‘possibility of reaching agreesent on general disarmammt, Germany, at 


_ * +A troop of the 4th Cavalry Regiment at Potsdam. 


eating, 
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the disarmament conference in Geneva in 1932, was, at least theoratice a 
ally, freed of the military restrictions imposed upon her by the Treaty a 
of Versailles. Gersany's withdrawal, from the League of Nations in 
autumn 1933 cut the last thread of bondage. 

German rearmamant began in 1934, at first limited and concealed. 
The framework for 2) diviaions was set up and a beginning made with the 
notorization of about one third of the cavalry. . 

The decisive step followed on 16 March 1935. the right of defense 
was proclaimed and universal military service reintroduced. The army 
was te consist of thirty-six divisions. ‘The luftwaffe was established 
as a third arm of the vehrmeht. In spite of the misgivings of the 
Army Command, which feared that a too rapid rearmansnt would weaken 
the structure of the army, there now began an ever more precipitate 
and therefore uncoordinated build-up of the army. All measures wore 
undertaken under a heavy pressure of tine. Neither the construction 
of new barracks, nor, above all, the training of new commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers, could keep up with the pace sote The Amy 
High Command was of ths opinion that it nas more important to proceed 

first with the build-up of the very incomplete twenty-four divisions 
before setting up new division frames which inevitably forced the 
tearing dom of divisions already organised, Hitler decided against 
ite As a result, in the autumn of 1937, the army comprised forty-two: 
jarge unita,* and in Noveaber 1938 » after the incorporation of Austria 


% 32 infantry divisions, 1 mountain division, 4 motorized divisions, 
3 armored divisions, 1 light divieion, and 1 cavalry brigade. 
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and the Sudentenland forty-nine large units *' and also a nusber of 


GHQ troops. #4 


Be Budideup of the German Armored Command 
The Large nusber of mechanized and notorized divisions 


which cams into existence within a short tim is amazing. ‘The driving 


element in the army was the former inspectorate of motor transport 


troops (later inspectorate of armored troops and of arny motorization) | 
with the far-seeing Colonel Guderian as its Chief of Staff. “uite in- 
dependently Hitler, who was completely taken up with the idea of motor 
ization, also promoted this development « | 

The Army High Command was very skeptical of such sudden large- 
seale motorization, It feared considerable difficulties in the manage- 
ment and movement of such great nuchers of motor vehicles. ‘The Commander~ 
in~Chief of the army, Genoral Freiherr von Fritsch, and the Chief of the 
Army Ceneral Staff, General peck, were in favor of first gathering ox- 
periences before making final decisions over the organization and com 
position of fast moving divisions. General Beck also had some doubts 
whether the armored divisions would be in the position of assuming all 
the duties of the army's cavalry which had been disbanded in the spring. 
So if on the one hand a certain restraint due to a basically conserva- 
tive attitude was noticesable among the highest army leaders, on the 
other hand the protagonists of mechanization went in a respects | 


% 35 infantry, 3 sountain, 4 motorized, 5 armored divisions and 
1 light and 1 cavalry brigade 

# machine gun battalions, heavy artillery battalion, enginesr 
battalion, railway engineer battalions, and a smoke cenerating 
battalion. 
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rather far in ‘their views and demands. the latter considered the 
inmadiate creation of twelve armored iiegions &@ necessity. Some . 
even raised their voice demanding the complete independence of the 
armored command as a fourth arm of the fehrmacht, while still others 
wanted to take the antitank battalions out. of the infantry divisions 
and consolidate them in antitank divisions, 

The armored command, as finally erganized, showed unmistakably 
the influence of the French example and of the theories of General 
Fuller. To bogin with, three armored divisions and a number of inde- 
pendent motorized reconnaissance battalions were created. Soan the 
idea gained ground that there was a lack of strong fighting forces 
capable of quickly exploiting the advantages gained by the armored 
divisions, Consequently, in 1936, four infantry divisions were 
motorized and collected under a corps headquarters. * 

Then in 1937 tho motorized light divisions. were created to make 
up for the extinct cavalry divisions with fast moving units capable 
of scouting far afield. But these ight divisions had a short life. 


Already in 1939 they were changed into armored units, Thus only the 


two types, tank and motorised divisions » Temained in existence. They 
were kept until the and of the war. 

Beginning in 1936 tank regiments for the immediate support of in- 
fantry were also ‘set upe The rapidly advancing organization of further 
fast moving units compelled the incorporation of these three regiments ++ 
® gnd, ith, th and 2th infantry Divisions, under the corps head~ 


quartera of the XIV Army Corps. 
#+ Ath Armored Brigade with the 7th, Sth and 15th tank regiments. 


 dnstead of the former two tank regiments. 


., heading thought of the army command on thia subject was as follows: 
uO Germany lies in the middle of zurope with long and vulnerable frontiers 
in the weet and in the fast. In the course of any armed conflict, vihich 


“© povedble, it would have to be expected that in viow of politieal alli- 
anges several snemies aight appear at the some tim, It was not ee 
: - sible for the German iohrmacht to measure up to all these opponents. 
o “The objective therefore should be to strike dom first one opponent 


_ and then to be free to turn at ence upon a second, ‘This not only 


to meet this requirenent was made through corresponding training in 


# Consult opinion and nemorendun ef Chief of General. staff, General 
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inte new armored divisions. Sut the shortage of tanks was so great 
that it became nacessary to equip the armered divisions vith only one 


The organization of the armored command began with the creation | 


of unite not for tactical but for operational use, Further development 
was confined to nothing more than the omltiplication of such units. The 


while by no means ismanent and even less desired * was nevertheless 


“a 
aH 


called for highest speed in the assembly of troops for action but 


also speedy ond concentrated striking power. The arny could not meet 


this necessity with marching infantry alone. Also one had to figure 


on the disruption of railway coumunications by air attacks, {his basic 
strategic idea required som: thinking and planning covering fer larger 
areas than the Saperienene of vorld War'I would eall for. An attempt 


Beck, endorsed by the Commander-in-Chief of tha Army, against the 
attack on Caechéslovakia planned by top government leaders, 
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command and General staff maneuvers. 


£. Cooperation fetween Army and Airforce 


‘Arny Leaders also had to tackle the problem of soopera~ 
tion between the army and the airforce. Here two basically different 
views came into conflict. The leading circles of the Luftwaffe ware 
adherents of the theery of General pouhet (see p. 200). ‘Thase ae 
the surest and quickest possibilities of success in an operational 
air war. In view of the limited number of their ow flying unite 
they therefore planned only a very amall fighting force which would 
Give immediate support to the army. Aleo the allocations of aircraft 
observation units and antiaireraft artillery were, according to army 
‘opinion, insufficient. | 

The army also defended the view that in the next war in which 
Germany would be involved the decision would be reached on land. Cone 
sequently the requirements and possibilities of the army should receive 
priority consideration in vohrnacht plans regarding the use of the air- 
force. Tho important thing, they maintained, was to reach an early de=- 
cision en land. To obtain this end the army nesded the imodiate sup- 
port of strong clonents of the Luftwaffe, while other elements should E 
be directed against targets whose destruction wuld also contribute to 
an acceleration of a decision on land. In other words, the conduct of 
the air war should be completely governed by the deciefons of the lend 
war. In view of the indwl gene which the Reich Minister for War had 
hitherto shown other branches of the Wehrmacht, which showed no guarantes 
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for a realistic consideration of the army's needs in case of war, the 
‘Army High Command went one step further. Late in 1937 it demanded that 
in tims of ae the sehracht and the aray commands should be brought 
under one head. These disputes were brought to an end on 4 February 
= 1938 through the removal of the leading personalities of the Army High 
Command. Fer the time being the Luftwaffe stuck to their point of 
view «= until the realities of the war led to demands wiich cam very 
Gloss te those which had been made by the Army Command. 


g. Improvisation as a Result of Haste 
The great haste in which the amy was built up had been 


the result of demands made by the highest governmant authority. This 
haste, moreover, extended to all branches of the servica, with the ex- 
caption of tha” cavalry. the effect was precisely what the Aray High 
Command had predicted, and had wished to avoids “uantity took ths 
place of quality, and averyohere, siveaay in peacetime, there was evi~ 
dence of makeshift. 

The demends for the buildeup of the le were very high. ‘Gven on 
the basis of an average of six battalions and batteries for each new 
division, this, as of. August 1937, already meant more than a general 
- fourfold Snorease in the forces. Zach company and each battery within 
less than four years had to furnish cadres at least twice to provide 
personnel for the creation of new troop unite. Not only the internal 
structure suffered fron this repeated tearing apart but also exeper 
military training suffered by the lack of instructors. So already 
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before the war there appeared the practice of improvisation which is | 
normally accepted as 4 nattereof-course only in the advance stages of 
aware Naturally the striking power of ths army suffered correspond— 
ingly. . : 

The Aray High Comaand did not get the support it had asked for of 
_ the Reich Minister ef War and was ignored by government, leaders. 

The numerical increase of reservists was at first very small, and 
because of the weakness of the first postwar age classes improvement 
was very slew. The preparations fer general mobilization, including 

_ the material supply problem, were far fron being completed. The High 
~~ Command therefore thought that 1943 was the earliest date when the 


army might be made ready for war, It did not figure on an armed con- 
flict before 1938 and could therefore hope that there would be tims — 
for the consolidation of the army. 
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I¥. Future Developments. 
If we survey the entire military era since the Napoleonic 
wars We can Clearly see that the Prussian-German army ag well as the 
armies of the other poners have » in the course $F these 130 years, de~ ] 
| veloped from professional armies toe national armies. The way to this Q 
geal, the stages and their duration, may have varied fren country to : 


country, but the result was the sams, Determinants for these devel op~ 

ments were the ideological and technical foundations which have been 

explained in the previous chapters. - 
Taken all in all it still looks as if éverything were proceeding 


along the same old track. ‘The increasing tension between Bast and jest 
causes all who feel threatened to resort to the old stand«by of exploit- 
ing defenses resources. Apart fron atrengthening the air forces the avail~- | 
able strength of the armies, above all, are being increasad., Apparently 
the need for ease ammies still contdnues, today as also in both the first 
and second world wars. The number of divisions which Sovict Russia keeps 
armed remains the terrible phantom of ifestern “urope, 
For all that we stand on the threshold of a complete change, indded 
we are in the midst of it already. It is being brought about by the 
_ breath-teking pace set by technical development, through the rapid per- 
fectioning of combustion engines on land and particularly in the air, 
and through the invention ef completely naw weapons whose destructive 
power and effect cannot yot be estimated, oo 
Thus the still remaining mos armies and the problems of handling 
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them are in the last analysis only the final stages of a bygone era, 
and the transition stages to something new. whither the new develop- 
ment will lead no ons can predict with absolute certainty. One can 
enly surmise. The only thing certain is that technical progress will, 


“nob Stop; the ever restless human spirit will not allow a period of 


standing still. that furthermore appeara certain is that on the basis 
of this development future wars will need fewer combat troops than have 
hitherto bsen necessary. Nevertheless, all members of waring nations 
will be drafted inte war service of one kind or another, {otal war, 
hitherto only partially carried out, will becomes an absolute reality 
in the next major conflict, and every member of every nation involved 
will, actively or passively be drawn into it. 

The flying range and the speed of airplanes reduce ali former pro- 
blems of space. The part played by the airforce, with its increasing 
adaptation of. new weapons (atom boubs and bacteria.and rocket Weapons), 
will become ever more dominant, — in the future this arm will unquestion~- 
ably be the most important branch of the armed services, in this re- 
apect the theories of General Douhet are close to being realized. 

If the airforee thussteps into first position the ay gust per= 
force move into the second placa. put this does. not ean that it will 


| in time be reduced to insignificance. The airforce can only attack, 


but it is not capable of taking possession and holding on to what it 
has attacked. It cannot defend, it pean secure, it can only shield. 
Movement alone is ites elenent. 

So these taske at least, even in future <—e), ain surely remain 


rams 


‘it will have to be assigned important operational goals. "Vertical" 


ina future army. Modern armies will be fully mechanized, and strong 
airborne units will have to be attached to then. But it will ecarcely 


ciples will remain, There will remain the striving towards the quickest 
| possible destruction of the eneay's main strength® in order to bring es 
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the duty of the army. At the vary least someona met be there to keep — 

the enemy away from air bases. But defensive and protective maasures 

will by no means exhaust the functions of the army. Also in the future 


and “herizontal" envelopments will have to be coordinated. 
But the army will have to adapt itself to the consequences of pro- 
grass in technical developmnt. Horses, for instance, are unthinkable 


be possible financially te keep mechanized mss armies up-to-date. It 
may be expected that this will perforce compel a numerical limitation. 
But also in the future it will not be possible to do without a large 


number of troops fbr an increasing number of secondary duties connected 


with such matters ag security and occupation. for such purposes the 


forces concerned will not need to be mechanized. But it will be well 
to strive toward their maxisum emergency motorization since a regular 
use of railways for their movenents wlll searcealy be possible in the 
future, It follows from the atove that a division will have to be 
made between an active, mechuniged combat aray, kept small in size, 
and @ security arny to be recruited only in cases of general mobiliza~ 
tion. This brings us to a synthesis of the viewa of Douhet and Seeckt. 


However auch forms and means may change, certain fundamental prin- 


about the earliest possible decision of the war. ‘Theres will remain a 


* This strength mot alae be sought in the enemy's sconomic resources 4 
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division on the strategic, operational and tactical level. And there 
will also remain, among other things, the laws relative to points of 
main effort and those relative to cooperation betwaen the various arms 
and branches of the service. ithat will surely be new, on the other 
hand, will be the spread of a future war into spaces of hitherto un- 
known extent, a struggle between continents in which oceans #411 pre« 
sent no obstacle. hat farthar surprises a future war may bring, no- 
body knows. ‘That depands te a large extent on the intervening space 
of time. 


signed: ‘iestphal 


